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POETRY. 


From the New Month! Magazine for September. 
THE FATHERLESS.—by T. HAYNES BAYLY. 


*¢ Come hither, “tis thy father, boy! 
Receive him with a kiss.” 

‘¢Oh, mother, mother! do not jest 
On such a theme as this: 

Though I was but a little child, 
How bitterly I cried, 

And clung to thee in agony, 
When my poor father died.” 


*¢ Come, child, this is no time to weep, 
Partake thy mother’s joy; 

The husband of my choice will prove 
A parent to my boy.” 

*¢Oh, mother! mother, say not so, 
1 cast no blame on thee, 

But yon gay stranger cannot feel 
A father’s love for me.” 


‘¢ Come, boy, ’tis for thy sake I wed— 
‘No, mother, not for mine, 
I do not ask in all the world, 
One smile of love save thine; 
O say, why is the widow’s veil 
So early thrown aside: 
The hateful rumour és true? 
Thou wilt not be a bride? 


‘¢ Oh, mother, canst thou quite forget 
How hand in hand we crept 

To my own honour’d father’s bed, 
To watch him as he slept; 

And do you not remember still 
His fond but feeble kiss?” 

*¢ Alas! such thoughts but little suit 
A day—of joy—like this.” 

** Of joy! oh, mother, we must part, 
This is no home for me; 

I cannot bear to breathe one word 
Of bitterness to thee. 

My father placed my hand in thine, 
And bade me love thee well, 

And how [ love, these tears of shame 
May eloquently tell. 

*¢ Thou say’st yon stranger loves thy child; 
I see he strives to please; 

But, mother, do not be his bride, 
1 ask it on my knees; 

I used to listen to his voice 
With pleasure, I confess; 

But call him husband! and I shrink, 
Ashamed of his caress, 


‘¢ Had I been younger when he died, 
Scarce conscious of his death, 

i might perhaps have smiled to see 
hy gems and bridal wreath; 

My memory would have lost a tie 
So very lightly link’d, 

Resenee that dear form, which now 
Is distinct. 

*¢ Had I been older,—more inured 
To this world’s cold career, 

I might have sought a festival 
‘To check a filial tear; 

Gay banners find gay followers— 

ut, from their station hurl’d, 

The gay forget them, and pursue 

The next that is unfurl’d. 


*¢ But I am of’an age to prize 
The being in whom blend 

The love and the solicitude 
Of Monitor and Friend: 

He plann’d my boyish sports, and shared 
Each joy and care I felt, 

And taught my infant lips to pray, 
As by his side I knelt. 

‘‘ Yet deem not mine an impious grief; 
No, mother, thou wiltown 

With cheerfulness I spoke of him 
When we have been alone. 

But bring no other father here— 
No, mother, we must part; 

The feeling that ’m Fatherless 

Veighs heavy on my heart.” 


SELECT TALES. 


From Blackwood'’s Magazine for September. 
DUELLING. 

Lhad been invited by young Lord ——, thc noble- 
man mentioned in my former chapter, to spend the 
latter part of my last college vacation with his lord- 
ship athis shooting box in———shire. As his destined 
profession was the army, he had already a tolerably 
numerous retinue of military friends, several of whom 
were engaged to join us on our arrival at ——; so 
that we anticipated a very gay and jovial season. Our 


shooting, fishing,and riding, abroad—billiards, songs, 
and high feeding, at home, our days and nights glided 
as merrily away asfun and frolic could make them.-- 
One of the many schemes of amusement devised by 
our party, was giving a sort of military subseription- 
ball at the ual town of ——, from which we were 
distant not more than four or five miles. All my Lord 
—’s party, of course, were to be there, as well as se- 
veral others of his friends, scattered at a little dis- 
tance from him in the country. 

On the appointed day all went off admirably. The 
little town of absolutely reeled beneath the un- 
usual excitement ef music, dancing and universal 
feting. It was, in short, a sort of miniature carnival, 
which the inhabitants, for several reasons, but more 
especially the melancholy one I am going to mention, 
have not yet forgotten. Itis not very wonderful, that 
all the rustic beauty of the place was there. Many a 
village belle was there, in truth, panting and flutter- 
ing with delighted agitation at the unusual attentions 
of their handsome and agreeable partners; for there 
was not a young military member of our party but 
merited the epithets. As for myself, being cursed— 
as 1 once before hinted—with a very insignificant 
person, and not the mostattractive or communicative 
manners--being utterly incapable of pouring that 
soft delicious nonsense—that fascinating, searching, 
small talk, which has stolen so often right through a 
lady’s ear, into the very centre of her heart—being 
no hand, I say, at this, I contented myself with dan- 
cing a set ortwo witha young woman, whom nobody 
else seemed inclined to lead out; and continued, for 
the rest of the evening, more a spectator than a par- 
taker of the gaieties of the scene. 

There was one girl there—the daughter of a repu- 
table retired tradesman—of singular beauty, and 
known in the neighbourhood by the name of ‘ The 
Blue Bell of ——.’ Of course, she was the object of 
universal admiration,and literally besieged the whole 
evening with applications for ‘the honour of her 
hand.’ I do not exaggerate, when I say, that, in my 
opinion, this young woman was perfectly beautiful. 
er complexion was of dazzling purity and transpa- 
rence—her symmetrical features of a placid bust-like 
character, which, however, would perhaps have been 
considered insipid, lad it not been for a brilliant pair 
of large, languishing, soft, blue eyes, resembling 

—‘* blue water-lilies, when the breeze 

Maketh the crystal waters round them tremble,’ 
which it was almost madness to look upon. And 
then her light auburn hair, which hung in loose and 
easy curls, and settled on each cheek like a soft gold- 
en cloud flitting past the moon! 

I observed one of our party, a dashing young cap- 
tain in the Guards, highly connected, and of a hand- 
some and prepossessing person and manners, and a 
gentleman, of nearly equal personal pretensions, who 
had been invited from —— Hall, his father’s seat, to 
exceed every one present intheir attentions to sweet 
Mary ; and as she occasionally smiled on one 
or the other of the rivals, I saw the countenance of 
either alternately clouded with displeasure. Captain 
was soliciting her hand for the last set—a coun- 
try dance—when his rival, (whom for distinction’s 
sake, I shall call Trevor, though that, of course, is 
very far from his real name,) stepping up to her, 
seized her hand, and said, in a rather sharp and quick 
tone, *Captain ——, she has promised me the last 
set; 1 beg, therefore, you will resign her—am [ right, 
Miss ——~? he of the girl, who blushingly 
replied, ‘I think I did promise Mr. Trevor—but I 
would dance with both if I could. Captain, you are 
notangry with me; are you?’ she smiled appealingly. 

Certainly not, madam,” he replied, with a pe- 
culiar emphasis; and after directing an eye, which 
kindled like a star, to his more successful rival, re- 
tired hastily a few paces, and soon afterwards left the 
room. A strong conviction seized me, that even 
this small and trifling incident would be attended 
with mischief between those two haughty and undis- 
ciplined spirits; for I occasionally saw Mr. Trevor 
turn an inquiring glance around the room, as if in 
search of Captain——. 1 saw he had noticed the 
haughty frown with which the Captain had retired. 

ost of the gentlemen who had accompanied Lord 
—— tothis ball were engaged to dine with him the 
next Sunday evening. Mr. Trevor and the Captain 
(who, I think, I mentioned, was staying a few days 
with his lordship) would meet at this party; and I de- 
termined to watch their demeanour. Capt. —— was 
at the window, when Mr. Trevor, on horseback, at- 
tended by his groom, alighted at the door, and on see- 
ing who it was, walked away to another part of the 
room, with an air of assumed indifference; but I 
caught his quick and restless glance invariably di- 
rected at the door through which Mr. Trevor would 
enter. They saluted each other with civility—rather 
coldly, I thought—but there was nothing particularly 
marked in the manner of either. About twenty sat 
down to dinner, All promised to go off well—for 
the cooking was admirable—the wines first rate, and 
conversation brisk and various. Captain —— and 


expectations were not disappointed. What with 


Mr. Trevor were seated at some distance from each 


other—the former was my next neighbour. The cloth 
was not removed till a few minutes after eight—when 
a dessert and a fresh large supply of wine wereintro- 
duced. The late ball, of course, was a prominent 
topic of conversation; and after a few of the usual 
bachelor toasts had been drank with noisy enthusi- 
asm, and we all felt the elevating influence of the 
wine we had been drinking, Lord stood up and 
said, ‘‘ Now, my dear fellows—l have a toast in my 
eye, that will delight you all—so, bumpers, gentle- 
men—bumpers!—-up to the very brim,---so make sure 
your glasses are full---while I propose to you the 
health of a beautiful—nay, by ——! the most beauti- 
ful girl we have any of us seen for this year---Ha! I 
see all anticipate me---so, to be short---here is the 
health of Mary——, the Blue Bell of-—!” It was 
drunk with acelamation. I thought I perceived 
Captain ——’s hand, however, shake a little, as he 
lifted the glass to his mouth. 

‘**Who istoreturn thanks for her?” ‘‘Her favourite 
beau, to be sure.” ‘‘Whoishe?” ‘‘Legs---rise--- 
legs---whoever he is!” was shouted, asked, and an- 
swered, ina breath. ‘‘Oh---Trevor is the happy man 
---there’s no doubt of that—he monopolized her all 
the evening—I could not get her hand once,” ex- 
claimed one near Mr. Trevor. ‘*‘Nor 
echoed several. Mr. Trevor looked with a delighted 
and triumphant airround theroom, and seemed about 
to rise, but there was a cry—‘‘No—Trevor is not the 
man—-I say Captain isthe favourite!” ‘Aye 
—ten to one on the Captain!” roared a young hero 
of Ascot. **Stuff—stuff!” muttered the Captain, 
hurriedly cutting an apple to fritters, and now and 
then casting a fierce glance towards Mr. Trevor.— 
There were many noisy maintainers of both Trevor 
and the Captain. 

*Come—come, gentlemen,’ said a young Cornish 
baronet, good humouredly, seeing the two young 
men appeared to view the affair very seriously —*The 
best way, since I dare be sworn the girl herself does 
not know which she likes best, will be to toss up who 
shall be given the credit of her beau!’ A loud laugh 
followed this dull proposal; in which all joined ex- 
cept Trevor and the Captain. The latter had poured 
out some claret wine while Sir —— was speaking, 
and sipped it with an air of assumed carelessness. sj 
observed, however, that he never removed his eye 
from his glass—and that his face was pale, as if from 
some strong internal emotion. Mr. Trevor’s de- 
meanour, however, also indicated considerable em- 
barrassment; but he was older than the Captain, and 
had much more command of manner. I was amazed, 
for my own part, to see them take up such an insig- 
nificant affair so seriously; but these things cunncdliy 
involve so much of the strong passions of our youth- 
ful nature—especially our vanity and jealousy—that, 
on second thoughts, my surprise abated. 

‘I certainly fancied you were the favourite, Cap- 
tain; for I saw her blush with satisfaction when you 
squeezed her hand,’I whispered. ‘You are right, 
——,’ he answered, with a forced smile,—‘ I don’t 
think Trevor can have any pretensions to her favour.’ 
The noisiness of the party was now subsiding—and 
nobody knew why an air of blank embarrassment 
seemed to pervade all present. 

* Upon my honour, gentlemen, this isa vastly silly 
affair altogether, and quite unwortuy sucha stir as it 
has excited,’ said Mr. Trevor; ‘ but as so much no- 
tice has been taken of it, I cannot help saying, though 
it is monstrously absurd, perhaps, that I think the 
beautiful ‘ Blue Bell of ——’ is mine—mine alone! 
I believe I have good ground for saying Iam the sole 
winner of the prize, and have distanced my military 
competitor,’ continued Mr. Trevor, turning to Cap- 
tain ——, with a grim air which was very foreign to 
his real feelings, ‘though his bright eyes—his debo- 
ascinating je ne sais quoi of 

is, 

‘Trevor! Don’t be insolent!’ exclaimed the Cap- 
tain sternly, reddening with passion. 

‘ Insolent! Captain’—What the deuce do you 
mean? I’m sure you don’t want to quarrel with me— 
oh, it’s impossible. If1 have said what was offen- 
sive, by ——, I did not mean it—and, as we said at 
Rugby, indictum —and there’s an end of it. But 
as for my smart little Blue Bell, I know-—-am per- 
fectly certain—aye, spite of the Captain’s dark looks, 
that [am the happy man. So gentlemen, de jure 
and de facto—for her, I you return thanks.’ He sate 
down.—There was so much kindness in his manner, 
and he had so handsomely disavowed any intentions 
of hurting Captain ——~’s feelings, that [ hoped the 
young Hotspur beside me was quieted. Not so, how- 
ever. 

‘Trevor,’ said he, in a hurried tone, ‘you are 
mistaken—you are, by ——! You don’t know what 
passed between Mary —— and myself that evening. 
On my word and honour, she told me she wished she 
could be off her engagement with you.’ 

* Nonsense! nonsense! She must have said it to 
amuse you, Captain—she could have had no other in- 
tention. The very next morning she told me” 


- 


could you have wanted with 


a! the next morning?’ 

‘That is my affair, Captain—not yours. And since 
you will have it out, I tell you, for your consolation, 
that ery and I have met every day since!’ said Mr. 
Trevor, loudly, even vehemently. He was getting a 
little flustered, as the phrase is, with wine, which he 
was pouring down, glass after glass, or of course he 
could never have made such an absurd—such an un- 
usual disclosure. 

‘Trevor, I must say you act very meanly if telling 
us,—if it really is so,’ said the Captain, with an in- 
tensely chagrined and mortified air: ‘and—if you 
intend to ruin that sweet and innocent creature—I 
shall take leave to say, that you'are a—a—a—curse 
On it, it will out—a villain,’ continued the Captain, 
slowly and deliberately.* My heart flew up to my 
throat, where it fluttered as though it would have 
choked me. ‘Tliere was an instant and dead silenee. 

‘A villain—did you say, Captain! and accuse me 
of meanness?? inquired Mr. Trevor, coolly, while 
the colour suddenly faded from his darkening fea- 
tures; and rising from his chair, he stepped forward 
and stood nearly opposite to the Captain, with his 
half-emptied glass in his hand, which, however, was 
not observed by him he addressed. ‘Yes, sir, I did 
say 80,” replied the Captain, firmly—-“and what 

en! 

‘Then, of course, you will’ste the necessity of apo- 
logizing for it instantly,’ rejoined Mr. ‘Trevor. 

‘As Il am not in the habit, Mr. Trevor, of saying 
what requires an apology, I have none to offer,’ said 
Captain ——, drawing himself up in his chair, and 
eyeing Mr. Trevor with a steady look of composed 
intrepidity. 

‘Then, Captain, don’t expect me to apologize for 
this!’ thundered Mr. Trevor, and at the same time 
hurling his glass, wine and all, at the Captain’s head. 
Part of the wine fell on me, but the glass glanced at 
the ear of Captain ——, and cut it slightly; for he had 
started aside on seeing Mr. Trevor’s intention. A 
mist seemed to cover my eyes, as I saw every one 
present rising from his chair. The room was, of 
course, in an uproar. The two who had quarrelled 
were the only calm persons present. Mr. ‘Trevor re- 
mained standing on the same spo¢ with Lis arms fold- 
ed on his breast; while Captain calmly wiped 
off the stains of wine from his shirt-ruffles and white 
waistcoat, walked up to Lord » Who was at buta 
yard or two’s distance, and inquired, in a low tone of 
voice, ‘Your Lordship has pistols here, of course? 
We had better settle this little matter now, and here. 
Captain V——, you will kindly do what is necessary 
for me?? 

«] iy dear fellow, be calm! This is really a very 
absurd quarrel---likely to be a dreadful business, 
though!’ replied his lordship, with great agitation. 
‘Come, shake hands, and be friends!---Come, don’t 
let a trumpery dinner brawl lead to bloodshed---and 
in my house, too!--Make it up like men of sense’-——— 

‘That your rigs XI course knows, as well as I 
do, is impossible. Will you, Captain V——, be 

ood enough to bring the pistols’ You will find 
them in his lordship’s shooting gallery—we had bet- 
ter adjourn there, by the way, ch?’ inquired the Cap- 
tain, coolly—he had seen many of these pad 

‘Then, bring them—bring them, by all means.’ 
‘In God’s name let this quarrel be settled on the 
spot!’ exclaimed ——, and ——, and . 

© We all know they must fight—that’s as clear as 
the sun—so the sooner the better!’ exclaimed the 
honourable Mr. ——, a hot-headed cousin of lord 

‘Eternal curses on the silly slut!’ groaned his 
lordship; ‘here will be blood shed for her!—My dear 
Trevor!’ said he, hurrying to that gentleman, who, 
with seven or eight people round him, was convers- 
ing on the affair with perfect composure; ‘ do, [ im- 

lore—I beg—I supplicate, that you would leave my 

ouse! Oh! don’t let it be said people here to 
kill one another! Why may not this wretched bu- 
siness be made up? By ——, it shail be,’ said he, 
vehemently; and, putting his arm into that of Mr, 
Trevor, he endeavoured to draw him towards the 
spot where Captain —— was standing. 

* Your lordship is very good, but it’s useless,’ re« 
lied Mr. ‘Trevor, struggling to disengage his arm 
rom that of lord ——. ‘ Your lordship knows the 

business must be settled, and the sooner the better. 
My friend sir —— has undertaken to do what is cor- 
rect on this occasion. Come,’ addressing the young 
baronet, ‘ away! and join Captain V——.’ All this 
was uttered with rea/nonchalance! Somebody pre- 
sent told him that the Captain was one of the best 
shots in England—could hit a sixpence at ten yards 
distance. ‘Can he, by ?? said he with a smile, 
without evincing the slightest symptoms of trepida- 
tion. ** Why then, I may as well make my will, for 
I’m as blind as a mole!—Ha! I have it.” He walked 
out from among those who were standing round him, 
and strode up to Captain——~, who was conversing 
earnestly with one or two of his brother officers. 


‘why, what the 


‘The very next morning!’ shouted Captain——, 


‘ Captain ——,’ said Mr. Trevor, firmly extend- 
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“The Captain turned suddenly towards him with a fu- 


_ to repeat the exclamations of ‘Murder!—downright, 
Savage, deliberate murder!’ which burst from all 


ing his right hand, with his glove half drawn on. 


rious scowl. ‘I am told you are a dead shot—eh?? 

‘Well, sir, and what of that?’ inquired the Cap- | 
tain haughtily, and with some curiosity in his coun- 
tenance. 

‘ You know I am short-sighted, blind as a beetle, 
and not very well used in shooting matters.? Every 
one present started, and looked with surprise and 
displeasure at the speaker; and one muttered in my 
ear—* Eh—d——!—Trevor showing the white fea- 
ther? I am astonished!” 

‘Why, what do you mean by all this, sir?’ inquir- 
ed the Captain, with a contemptuous sneer. 

‘*Oh, merely that we ought not to fight on unequal 
terms. Do you think, my good sir, I will stand to 
be shot at without having a chance of returning the 
favour? I have to say, therefore, merely, that since 
this quarrel is of your own seeking—and your own 
d——n folly only has brought it about—I shall in- 
sist on Our fighting breast to breast—muzzle to muz- 
zle—and across a table. Yes,’ he continued elevat- 
ing his voice to nearly a shout; ‘ we will go down to 
hell together—if we go at all—that is some consola- 
tion.’ 

‘ Infamous!’—* Monstrous!’ was echoed from all 
present. They would not, they said, hear of such a 
thing,—they would not»stand to see such butchery! 
Eight or ten left the room abruptly, and did not re- 
turn. Captain made no reply to Trevor’s 

roposal, but was conversing anxiously with his 
riends. 

‘Now, sir, who is the coward?’ inquired Mr. Tre- 
vor, sarcastically. 

‘A few moments Will show,’ replied the captain, 
stepping forward, with no sign of agitation, excepta 
countenance of an ashy hue; ‘for 1 accede to your 
terms---ruffianly---murderous as they are: and may 
the curse of a ruined house overwhelm you and your 
family forever!’ faltered Captain ——, who saw, of 
course, that certain death was before both. ‘Are the 
pistols preparing’? inquired Mr. Trevor, without re- 
garding the exclamation of Captain——. He was 
answered in the affirmative, that Captain V—— and 
Sir —— were both absent on that errand. It was 
agreed that the distressing affair should take place in 
the shooting gallery, where their noise would be less 
likely to alarm the servants. It is hardly necessary 


around. ‘Two gentlemen left abruptly, saddled their 
horses, and galloped after peace-officers, while Lord 
——, who was almost distracted, hurried, accompa- 
nied by several gentlemen and myself, to the shooting 
gallery, leaving the captain anda friend in the dining 
room, while Mr. Trevor with another, betook them- 
selves to the shrubbery walk. His lordship informed 
Captain V and the Baronet, of the dreadful na- 
ture of the combat that had been determined on since 
they had left the room. They both drew the pistols 
they were in the act of loading, and, horror-struck, 
swore they would have noconcern in such a barbarous 
and bloody transaction. A sudden suggestion of Lord 
——’s, however, was adopted. They agreed, after 
much hesitation and doubt, as to the success of the 
project, to charge the pistols with powder only, and 
put them into the hands of the captainand Mr. ‘Tre- 
vor, as though they were loaded with ball. Lord 
—— was sanguine enough to suppose that, when 
they had both stood fire, and indisputably proved 
their courage, the affair might be settled amicably. 
As soon as the necessary preparations were complet- 
ed, and two dreary lights were placed in the shoot- 
ing gallery, both the hostile pee were summoned. 
As it was well known that 1 was preparing for the 
medical profession, my services were put into requi- 
sition for both. 

‘But have you any instruments or bandages?’ in- 
quired some one. 

‘It is of little consequence,—we are not likely to 
want them, I think, if our pistols do their duty,’ said 
Mr. Trevor. 

But a servant was mounted on the fleetest horse in 
Lord *s stable, and despatehed for the surgeon 
who resided at not more than half a mile’s distance, 
with.a note, requesting him to come furnished with 
the necessary instruments fora gunshot wound. As 
the principals were impatient, and the seconds, as 
well as the others present, were in the secret of the 
blank charge of the pistols, and anticipated nothing 
like bloodshed, the pistols were placed in the hands 
of each, in dead silence, and the two parties, with 
their respective friends, retired to a little distance 
from each other. 

‘Are you prepared, Mr. Trevor?’ inquired one of 
Captain ——’s party; and, being answered in the af- 
firmative, in a moment after, the two principals, pis- 
tols in hand, approached one another. Though I was 
almost blinded with agitation, and was, in common 
with those around, quaking for the success of our 
scheme, my eyes were riveted on their every move- 
ment. There was something solemn and impressive 
in their demeanour. Though stepping to certain 
death, as they suppposed, there was not the slightest 
symptom of terror or agitation visible—no swagger- 
ing—no affectation of a calmness they did not feel. 
The countenance of each was deadly pale and damp; 
but not a muscle trembled. 

‘Who is to give us the word?’ asked the captain, 
in a whisper, which, though low, was heard all over 
the room, “for in this sort of affair, if one fires a se- 
cond before the other, he is a murderer.’ At that 
moment there was a noise heard—it was the surgeon 
who had arrived, and now entered breathless. ‘Step 


patiently. Both the captain and Mr. Trevor return- 
ed, and shook hands with a melancholy smile with 
their friends, and then retook their places. The 
gentleman who was to give the signal then stepped to- 
wards them, and closing hiseyes with his hands, said, 
in a tremulous tone, ‘Raise your pistols!’—the muz- 
zles were instantly touching one another’s breasts,— 
‘and, when I have counted three, fire. One—two— 
three!” They fired—both recoiled with the shock, 
several paces, and their friends rushed forward. 
‘Why, what is the meaning of this!’ exclaimed 
both in a breath. *Who has dared to mock us in this 
way? There were no balls in the pistols!’ exclaim- 
ed Trevor, fiercely. Lord and the seconds ex- 
plained the well meant artifice, and received an in- 
dignant curse for their pains. It was in vain we all 
implored them to be reconciled, as each had done am- 
ply sufficient to vindicate their honour. ‘Trevor al- 
most gnashed his teeth with ng’ There was some- 
thing fiendish, I thought, in the expression of his 
countenance. ‘It is easily remedied,’ said Captain 
, as his eye caught several small swords hanging 
up. He took down two, measured them, and prof- 
fered one to his antagonist, who clutched it eagerly. 
‘There can be no deception here, however,’ said 
he: ‘and now’—-each put himself into posture--- 
‘stand off there.’ 

We fell back, horror struck at the relentless and 
revengeful spirit with which they seemed animated. 
I do not know which was the better swordsman; I re- 
collect only seeing arapid glancing of their weapons, 
flashing about like sparks of fire; anda hurrying about 
in all directions, which lasted for several moments, 
when one of them fell. It was the Captain; for the 
strong and skilful arm of Mr. Trevor had thrust his 
sword nearly up to the hilt in the side of his antagonist. 
His very heart was cloven! The unfortunate young 
man fell without uttering a groan---his sword dropped 
from his grasp, he pressed his right hand to his heart, 
and with a quivering motion of his lips, as or 
struggling to speak, expired! ‘Oh, my great God! 
pa A Trevor, ina broken and hollow tone, with 
a face so blanched and horror-stricken, that it froze 
my very blood te look upon, ‘what have I done?--- 
Can all this be neau!? He continued on his knees 
by the side of his fallen antagonist, with his hands 
mat convulsively, and his eyes glared upwards 
for several moments. 

* * * * * 

A haze of horror is spread over that black trans- 
action; and if it is dissipated for an instant, when 
my mind’s eye suddenly looks back through the vista 
of years, the scene seems rather the gloomy repre- 
sentation—or picture—of some occurrence, which I 
cannot persuade myself that I actually witnessed. To 
this hour, when I advert to it, I am not free from fits 
of incredulousness, The affair created a great fer- 
ment atjthe time. The unhappy surviver (who in 
this narrative has passed under the name of Trevor) 
instantly left England, and died in the south of 
France, about five years afterwards, in truth, broken- 
hearted. In a word, since that day, I have never 
seen men entering into discussion, when warming 
with wine, and approaching never so slowly towards 
the confines of formality, without reverting with a 
shudder, to the trifling, the utterly insignificant cir- 
cumstances, which wine and the hot passions of youth 
kindled into the fatal braw] which cost poor Captain 
— his life, and drove Mr. —— abroad, to die a 
broken-hearted exile! 


Spirit of Contemporary Prints. 


A ROLAND FOR AN OLIVER. 


An English gentleman, of true John Bull dimen- 
sions, that is, weighing some eighteen or twenty 
stone, had occasion to travel ina stage coach from 
Oxford to London. The stage carried six inside; 
and our hero engaged two places (as, in considera- 
tion of his size, he commonly did) for himself. The 
other four seats were taken by Oxford students, 

These youths, being lighter than our modern 
Lambert, arrived at the stage before him, and each 
snugly possessed himself of a corner seat, leaving a 
centre seat on each side vacant. The round good 
tempered face of John Bull soon after appeared at 
the carriage door, and peering into the vehicle and 
observing the local arrangements that had been 
made, he said with a smile: ‘* You see I am of a pret- 
ty comfortable size, gentlemen, so I have taken two 
seats, I will be obliged, if one of you will move 
into the opposite seat, so that I may be able to en- 
ter.” 

‘*My good sir,” said a pert young lawyer, ‘* pos- 
session is nine-tenths of the law. You engaged two 
seats. ‘There they are on each side. We engaged 
one each, came first, entered regularly into posses- 
sion, and our claims to the seats we oceupy are in- 
disputable.” 

‘**I do not wish to dispute your claims,” said the 
other, ‘‘ but I trust to your politeness, seeing how 
the case stands, to enable me to pursue my journey.” 

*“Oh, hang politeness!” said a hopeful young scion 
of some noble house, ‘‘I have a horror of a middle 
seat, and would not take one to oblige my grandmo- 
ther. One sitsso ungracefully: and besides, one loses 
all chance of looking at the pretty girlsalong the road. 
Good old gentleman, arrange your concerns as you 
please; I stick to my corner”—and he leaned back, 
yawned, and settled himself with hopeless compo- 
sure, in his place. 

Qur corpulent friend, though a man not easily dis- 
composed, was somewhat put out by this unmanner! 


out and give the word at once,’ said Mr. Trevor, im- 


obstinacy. He turned to a smart looking youth, wit 


— 


a simper on his face,—a clerical student, who had 
hitherto sat in areverie, dreaming perchance of some 
fat benefice. ‘*Wéill you not accommodate me?” he 
said, ‘this is the last London stage that goes to day, 
and business of urgent importance calls me to town.” 

*‘Some temporal affair, no doubt,” said the grace- 
less youth, with an air of mock gravity; ‘‘some spe- 
culation after filthy lucre. Good father, at your age, 
your thoughts should turn heavenward, instead of 
being confined to the dull, heavy tabernacle of clay 
that binds us to earth,” and his companions roared 
with laughter at the ‘damned clever joke.” 

A glow of indignation just coloured the stranger’s 
cheek; but he checked the feeling ina moment, and 
said with much composure to the fourth, ‘‘Are you 
also determined that I should lose my place, or will 
you oblige me by taking a centre seat?” 

*‘Ay do, Tom,” said his young lordship to the per- 
son addressed; ** he’s something in the way of your 
profession, quite a physiological curiosity. You 
ought to accommodate him.” 

*‘May I be poisoned if I do,” replied the student 
of medicine; in a dissecting room he would make an 
excellent subject; but in a coach and this warm wea- 
ther! Old gentleman! if you’ll place yourself under 
my care, I'll engage in the course of six weeks, by 
dint of a judicious course of diuretics and cathartics, 
to save you hereafter the expense of a double seat.— 
But really to take a middle seat in the month of July 
is contrary to all the rules of hygeia, and a practice 
to which I have a peculiar antipathy.” 

And the laugh was renewed at the old gentleman’s 
expense. 

y this time the patience of coachee, who had lis- 

tened to the latter part of the dialogue, was exhaust- 
ed. ‘‘Harkee, gemmen,” said he, ‘‘settle the busi- 
ness as you like; but it wants just three-quarters of a 
minute of twelve, and with the first strike of the uni- 
versity clock, my horses must be off. I would not 
wait three seconds longer for the king, God bless 
him. It would lose me my situation.” And, with 
that, he mounted his box, took up the reins, called to 
the hostler to shut the door, and sat listening with 
upraised whip for the expected stroke.” 
_ As it sounded from the venerable belfry, the hor- 
ses, (as if they recognised the sound) started off at a 
gallop with the four young rogues, to whom their 
own rudeness and our fat friend’s disappointment af- 
forded a prolific theme for joke and merriment dur- 
ing the whole stage. 

he subject of their mirth in the mean time, hired 
a post chaise, and followed and overtook the coach, at 
the second stopping place, where the passengers got 
ten minutes for dinner. As the postchaise drove up 
to the inn door, two young cliimney sweeps passed 
with their bags and brooms, and their well ace 
ery. 

Come hither, my lads,” said the corpulent gen- 
tleman; ‘‘what say you toa ride?” 

The whites of their eyes enlarged into still more 
striking contrast with the dark shade of their sooty 
cheeks, ‘* Will you have a ride, my boys, in the 
stage-coach?” 

““Yees zur,” said the elder, scarcely daring to be- 
lieve the evidence of his ears. 

‘“Well, then—hostler! open the stage door. In 
with you; and, d’ye hear? be sure you take the mid- 
dle seats; so—one on each side.”’ 

The g-uard’s horn sounded; and coachee’s voice was 
heard: **Only one minute and a half more, gemmen, 
come on.” 

‘They came, bowed laughingly to our friend of the 
corporation, and passed on to the stage. The young 
lord was the first who put his foot on the steps. 
‘*Why, how now, coachee what damned joke is this? 
Get out, you rascals, or I’ll teach you how to play 
gentlemen such a trick again.” 

“Sit still, my lads,” said the fat gentleman. ‘*My 
lord, the two middle seats are mine, regularly taken 
and duly paid for; and these youths are my proteges. 
An English stage coach is free to every one. Your 
lordship has a horror of a middle seat. Pray take the 
corner one.” 

‘*Qverreached us, by G——!” said the lawyer. 
a We give up the cause and cry you mercy, 

.— 

‘* Possession is nine-tenths of the Jaw, my 
good sir. It would be uncivil to dislodge the poor 
youths; you have your corner.” 

‘*Heaven preserve us!” said the clerical stu- 
dent. 

**You are surely not afraid of a black coat, retorted 
the other. ‘‘Besides, we ought not to confine our 
thoughts to earthly concerns, but rather to turn them 
heavenward.” 

“I'd rather go through my examination a second 
time than sit beside these black devils,” groaned the 
medical student. 

‘Soot is perfectly wholesome, my young friend; 
and you will not be compelled to violate the rules of 
hygeia by taking a middle seat. Pray get in.” 

At these words, coachee, who had stood grinning 
behind, actually cheated into forgetfulness of time 
by the excellence of the joke, came forward. ‘*Gen- 
tlemen, you have lost one minute already. I must 
drive on without ye, if so be you don’t like your com- 


PThe students cast rueful glances at each otlier, and 
then crept warily into their respective corners. As 
the hostler shut the door, he found it impossible to 
compose his features. ‘‘I’ll give you something to 
change your cheer, you grinning rascal,” said the 
future churchman, stretching out of the window; but 
the hostler nimbly evaded the blow. 


** My white pantaloons!” cried the lord. 


“ My beautiful drab surtout!” said the lawyer ex- 
tant. ‘* The filthy rascals!” 


The noise of the carriage wheels and the unre- 


strained laughter of the spectators drowned the se- 
quel of their lamentations. 

At the next stage a bargain was strack. The 
sweeps were liberated, the seats shaked and brushed, 
the worthy sons of the university made up among 
themselves the expense of the post chaise, the young 
doctor violated for once the rules of hygeia by tak- 
ing a middle seat; and all journied on together, with- 
out further quarrel or grumbling, except from 
coachee, who declared that ‘‘to be delayed a minute 
and a half at one stage, and within a few seconds of 
three minutes at the next, was enough to try the pa- 
tience of a saint, that it was.”—F'ree Enquirer, 


From the New York Constellation. 


THE STREET SPECTRE. 

A most singular looking being may be seen every 
morning before day break, in the streets of this city, 
known by the name of the Street Spectre. We do not 
mean the Street Inspector, who, as far as we are in- 


formed, is a very quiet gentleman, and would not | 


think of being so uneivil as to raise before the god 
of day. Besides, there is no such resemblance be- 
tween a well-fed citizen and the shadowy being whom 
we are about to describe, as thatthe one should be 
mistaken for the other, 

The Street Spectre is a tall, gaunt, grizzled, wo- 
begone figure, with a cadaverous countenance, curved 
body, bent knees, and long crooked fingers. He car- 
ries constantly with him a large sack, of a dark ash 
hue, into which he seems forever to be putting some- 
thing or other which he apparently picks up in the 
street. He seems to be in some measure endowed 
with the power of ubiquity, and may be seen almost 
at the same moment in every street from Blooming- 


dale to the Battery, constantly employed in filling f 


his sack, and anxiously looking about on every side 
to see that nothing is left that should be gathered up. 
From these characteristics he has, by common con- 
sent, obtained the name of the Street Spectre. 

So singular a looking being, so almost every 
where present, and so employed, could not fail to at- 
tract general notice, and nobody pretends to dispute 
the existence of the Street Spectre. But it has fora 
long time been a matter of wonder, with many, what 
it can be that he is forever so industriously gathering 
from the streets and depositing in his bag. Some 
suppose he is in search of rags and bits of paper, 
which he may sell to the rag dealers for a penny a 
pound. Others believe he is employed by the Cor- 
poration to clean the streets, and that he makes use 
of his sack as a vehicle for conveying away the filth 
and rubbish, 

But neither of these suppositions is the right one. 
The Street Spectre is one of those supernatural be- 
ings who are employed to transport to their place of 
future abode the souls or spirits of such of the infe- 
rior animals as have died the day previous, viz: those 
of monkeys, dogs, cats, rats, pigs, parrots, mocking- 
birds, &c. the carcases of which are seen adorning 
the gutters the next morning. 

We shall not here enter into the inquiry whether 
the Pythagorean doctrine of the transmigration of 
souls be true, or whether the doctrine commonly re- 
ceived among us, that brutes have no souls, be the 
more correct; but shall, forthe purpose of the present 
story, proceed on the charitable, and at least harmless 
supposition, that the inferior auimals as well as the 
human species, are endowed with an immortal part. 

These disembodied spirits are crammed together 
into the same capacious sack, and borne away by the 
Street Spectre to the dwellings provided for them, 
which are supposed by the latest philosophers to be 
situated in the interior regions denominated Symmes’ 
Hole. But the soul of ‘*a biped without feathers,” 
as Plato defined man, has through mistake occasion- 
ally been huddled into the same bag along with the 
rest, much to the annoyance of the regular passengers, 
who feel themselves degraded by the presence of 
some of those spirits which once inhabited a human 
form. 

But the Street Spectre has been so long engaged in 
the same occupation, that he has attained a remarka- 
ble degree of accuracy, and now very rarely makes a 
mistake, except in taking the soul of a drunkard for 
that of a swine, of a scold for that ofa poll parrot, or 
of a dandy for that of a monkey. When, however, a 
mistake of this kind does occur, there is no rectify- 
ing it; for like all persons, who have grown gray in 
a particular employment, or who value themselves on 
their correctness in doing business, the Street Spec- 
tre will rot have his accuracy doubted, and only 
draws closer the string of his sack upon any turbu- 


lent spirit that dares to claim exemption on the plea 
of belonging to the human species. 

But notwithstanding his general accuracy, he made, 
not long since, a most disastrous blunder; and there 
is strong reason to believes, that his eyesight is failing 
—or possibly he is in league with the enemies of that 

rsecuted race called dandies. He had completed 

is load, and was bearing it swiftly away, when a 
voice was heard from the interior of the sack, ‘* Let 
me out! let me out!” mingled at the same time with 
the growling of dogs, the spitting of cats, the yelling 
of monkies, the grunting of swine and chattering of 
parrots. 

Sometimes the noises varied according to the ages, 
the feelings, or the characters of the different spirits. 
** Let me out! let me out!” repeated the human voice. 
—‘* Bow, wow, wow!” said a canine passenger. 
** Poor Poll! Poor Poll!” said a parrot. * Me-aiu! 
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me-aiu!”? said a brace of tom-cats. ** Queak! queak! 
queak-e-te-queak!” said a sucking pig. ‘‘ Let me 
out! let me out!” again repeated the human voice. 

‘* Whoare you,” said the Street Spectre, ‘‘that thus 
‘|speak to me in the voice of a man?” at the same time 
drawing closer the string of his bag to secure the 
|mutineers—“ who are you, I say, that are thus kick- 
Jing up such a row in the interior of an honest sprite’s 
bag? Must I be thus tormented with your rebellious 
spirit. For shame! lie still, and hold your tongue, 
or by the powers of mud [’ll shut you up in Bride- 
well.” 

**Let me out! let me out, I say.” 

‘Who are you that thus assume the voice of a 
human being’” 

“¢ Assume! do you say? V’ll let you know, impu- 
dent varlet, that ges in reality a human being, and 
my name is Dicky Dash.” 

‘How! Dicky Dash! thegreat dandy in 

y 


I’ll not believe it. To be sure I did hear that Die 
was dying of a spoilt coat; but I’ll never believe that 
you are he.” 

‘*T assert again that Tam the same. But you are 
under a slight mistake, if you suppose I’m dead. It 
is true, I was within an ace of going for’t a short time 
since. But it was not of a coat as you mentioned,— 
it was a hat—the crown of a hat, which the rascally 
mechanic made the sixteenth of an inch too low for 
the fashion, and thus had well nigh been the cruel 
cause of sending me out of the world. But, thanks 
to seg 4 and a good constitution, I am now as 
well as ever I was in my life, and only want back a 
few ounces of flesh to be myself again.” 

** All that may be true, or it may not,” replied the 
spectre with provoking coolness. ‘* But for my 
own part I don’t believe a word you say; and I have 
no doubt you have trumped up this story in order to 
escape from my hands. I recollect very well that I 
put two monkies in my sack this morning, and you 
must be one of them, No, you don’t escape me so 
easy, Mr. Jocko. I’ve got you fast, and here I mean 
to keep you. Dicky Dash, indeed!” . 

** Let me out! letme out!” roared the dandy again. 
This infernal monkey. will scratch my eyes out.” 

‘© What! quarrelling with your brother, are you? 
Oh, vile animal! to disagree with your own spe- 
cies.” 

‘*T tell you I’m nota monkey, *pon honour.” 

‘*]J’ll never believe it. My accuracy in relation 
to my own business must not be called in question. 
I took you for a monkey, and a monkey you must be 
to the end of the chapter.” 

‘* But that is devilish hard, I'll be cursed if ta’nt, 
to be carried off bodily in this fashion.” 

** Really now, Mr. Jocko, or Mr. Dicky Dash, as 
you call yourself, this is carrying the joke a little too 
far—ay, quite too far, for the: shade of a monkey. 
Hard! quotha? Why, even allowing you to be what 
you pretend, there is no hardship.. You never could 
expect to arrive ata better place than the one to 
which I am bearing you, nor keep better company 
than you will find there. On the other hand, if you 
be what I insist on believing you, there is no reason 
to find fault, for you are properly classed. At all 
events make yourself easy—there is no escape. 
Whatever enters this sack must abide in it, until 
landed at its final resting place; for such is the de- 
eree of fate; and neither that, nor the honesty, nor 
the accuracy of the Street Spectre must be called in 
question.” 

Thus saying, the Speetre gave an extra twist ‘by 
way of securing the mouth of his bag; and suddenly 
increasing his stature, and growing taller than the 
pinnacle of St. Paul’s, he strode away over the tops 
of the houses as if they were mere ant hills—bear- 
ing away among the departed spirits of inferior’ ani- 
mals, the living Dicky Dash, the chief of:the dan- 
dies, who has never been heard of since. 

The Street Spectre is seen as usual, every morn- 
ing, in every part of the city, busily filling his sack. 
But ever since the catastrophe of Dicky Dash, the 
dandies are careful not to be caught in the street 
from the hour of two in the morning to the crowing 
of Chanticleer. 


PALESTINE. 


The Modern Traveller gives an account of Pales- 
tine, that unhappy country which has enjoyed or suf- 
fered all the good or ill fortune that is found between 
the two extremes of either. The kingdom of David, 
the most honoured and holy section of the earth, is 
now shrunk to a small tract, which is governed by 
the Pashaw of Damascus. ‘The territory is less than 
‘that of some American counties. The surface is va- 
rious, there are rocky, meadow, olive, and pasture 
lands. Canaan is still characterised as ‘flowing 
with milk and honey,” and the ‘* wild honey” may 
be still united with the locusts, which are eaten in 
many parts of the east. For the benefit of those 
who would try the dish, we are enabled to state, that 
they are the best esteemed, when fried with a sprink- 
ling of salt. 4 

‘There are few streams in Palestine, except periodi- 
cal torrents that pour down from the hills, and the 
Jordan itself can hardly be called a river. Wells, 
therefore, are valuable, and in the Scriptures they are 
many times mentioned. ‘There are large reservoirs, 
excavated and walled in, for the use of travellers, and 
none but the Pashaw has a pump of his own. 

Jerusalem is ddesveiioass as a small walled town look- 
ing like the confused. monuments of a cemetery in the 
desert. The state of ‘society is upon a par with the 
exterior of the city. A few wild Arabs, Turks, miser- 


able Jews, and not more happy Christians, compose 


monks, who still linger round the tomb of the Saviour, 
and a self devoted band of Jews still watches amid 
—_ and peril, the coming of a king and the re- 

uilding of the temple. This people is inflexible in 
their faith; a ‘‘ stiff necked generation.” ‘They in- 
struct their children in the mysteries of their faith, 
so that a youth will freely offer hisneek to the scimi- 
tar if it be the instrument of rdom: this is but 
passive courage, for not one of them would strike a 
blow for civil liberty, or the redress of his grievous 
wrongs. Of Jerusalem, a late traveller remarks, that 
it has not one symptom of either ** commerce, com- 
fort, or happiness.” It is, of course, not favourable to 
emigration, though there are always some late arrivals 
of Spanish, and Italian monks. 

The topography of Jerusalem is obscure, there is 
not remaining a vestige of Jewish times, and the very 
boundaries of the old city are disputable. The holy 
places and abundance of relics are indeed shown, but 
there is no proof, or even probability of identity. 
They show however, with exultation, a grot that was 
the residence of the prophet Jeremiah, and a shelf in 
the rock that was his bed. A hole is also exhibited 
where the same prophet was kept by Zedekiah. A 
stone is shown under which Solomon is buried; the 
monks also point out the house and the very room 
where our Lord was held in custody, and where Peter 
denied him. 

They show also, the way that was traversed to the 
crucifixion. ‘The Holy Sepulchre is to lie 
under the church of that nate. The church is thought 
to contain the stone on which the angel sat who an- 
nounced the resurrection to Mary Magdalen and oth- 
ers. The evangelist says that the sepulchre was hewn 
out of the rock, but the present sarcophagus is a 
Greek marble. On mount Calvary the monks show 
the hole made in the ground by the cross itself, and 
the rent made by the earthquake in the rock. In this 
rent they say, also, that the head of Adam was found. 
The chasm, however, is genuine, and runs in intri- 
cate windings to an unknown depth, 
- There are in Jerusalem few manufactures but of 
beads and relics, and the trade in these is thriving;— 
cargoes are sent to Italy, Portugal and Spain. A be- 
nediction is passed upon them in the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre, and this gives them their value, or 
currency. There is nothing togive any importance 
to the city butthe Mahometan and Christian pilgrims; 
yet a wal om ns be raised about it of the bones of the 
zealots who died in Palestine to rescue, or to defend, 
the Holy Sepulchre 


THE CORRESPONDENT. 
For the Philadelphia Album. 

Woman.—The .gallant nations of antiquity wor- 
shipped the mental and personal attributes of women 
under the names of their deities. Modern nations, 
though retaining a faint image of the laws and spirit 
of chivalry, raise to woman neither statues nor me- 
morial tombs. In compensation of this apparent 
neglect, she is the favourite theme of their poets and 
moralists; nor are these oracles niggards in detrac- 
tion, that unfailing token of deeply excited interest, 
if not of esteem. A race of writers whose mortal 
existence’is now a nonentity, but whose works sur- 
vive in untarnished bloom, represented woman as 
the monopolizer of all the meaner vices of human 
nature—a soil where every folly found a congenial 
home—a being governed only by the basest fear, and 
for whose subjection every stratagem was justifiable; 
witness the unnaturabjand insulting dramas of ‘* Rule 
a Wife and Have a Wife,” and the ‘* Honey Moon.” 
These authors probably embodied public opinion, 
and as power is too often unjust, they censured those 
who were naturally and physically unarmed. En- 
glish writers are indeed distinguished for a splenetic 
bitterness and contempt of the female sex;—one of 
the most resplendent of their number instructs his 


the inhabitants. There are a few communities of 


of the coldand calculating. ‘‘ Love is an episode in 
the life of man, but constitutes the whole history of 
woman.” Never had aphorism more general suc- 
cess than this, to which Mad. de Stael lent the sanc- 
tion of her potent name—it was greeted with un- 
bounded eclat by both sexes, and formed the text of 
many a lovelorn ditty. It is trae, woman holds 
no influence over opinion; she is the mere echo of 
man, the chartered legislator of all creeds and 
usages; but nature will not bend to system; that in- 
flexible material can only be fashioned to a certain 
degree. Women are neither examples of fickleness 
and frivolity, nor the blind votaries of one exclusive 
passion; if love, that mixture of sensation and vanity, 
can with propriety be classed among the passions, 
The wife and lover are apt to exhibit warmer tokens 
of attachment than the husband and mistress; hence 
an influence favourable to female constancy is de- 
duced; but does not society affix a certain ridicule to 
public testimonies of affection from the two latter, 
while it offers the premium of its approbation to 
even the appearance of devotion in the former? The 
sorrows of the swain-forsaken damsel are comme- 
morated in many a tender lay; and there are morose 
and restless tempers that infallibly meet misfortune 
in the career of life, they shape them out of every 
incident, apd it alleviates their sufferings to impute 
grief and misanthropy to so interesting a cause as a 
disappointment of the heart. Celibacy, protracted 
to the autumn of life, is considered by society as 
little less than infamous; yet how often is this penalty 
preferred to the slightest forfeiture of caste, even 
though the alternative be amiable and captivating in 
the highest degree. Our poets and novelists would 
have us believe that no females resembling Queen 
Elizabeth or Mad. de Maintenon, have ever existed; 
but in defiance of their efforts, and those also of the 
prudish historian of the court and life of the former, 
the character of Elizabeth, touched by the masterly 
pen of Hume, will ever excite admiration; for after 
all, itis by mental rather than moral excellence that 
the species is exalted. 


Love.—I never could rightly comprehend why 
love is considered a more respectable passion than 
ambition—one is a caprice of the senses, the other 
a caprice of the mind; yet marriages of convenience 
are loaded with every term of abuse, and those of 
inclination applauded to the skies. It is said that 
there is less domestic unhappiness in those nations, 
where marriages are regulated by parents, than is 
found to exist in countries where freedom of choice 
is permitted and enjoined. Weare told by scholars, 
that the ancient artists represented love, under the 
semblance of a happy child; how different from our 
poets and novelists, in whose hands it is a most lu- 
gubrious affair—with them a disappointment in love 
is more than equivalent to the loss of a limb; yet we 
read of but little of this amorous frenzy and its ac- 
companiments of jealousy and despair, either in the 
pagan writers of antiquity, or in the old scriptures, 
Love presents some vivid points in the lives of seden- 
tary geniuses, the Rousseaus, Goethes and Byrons; 
in the history of those heroes of action, warriors and 
‘statesmen, it makes but an obscure figure—how lit- 
ue is related of the love affairs of the Fredericks, 

Napoleons, and Bolivars. 


Tzemprer.—Mildness of temper and superiority of 


disciples that to paint wornan they must ‘* dip Est, yal may give to their possessor an ascendency 


rainbow.” Another satirist, of a more gallant na- 
tion, advises a feather from a butterfly’s wing, as of 
ali animated nature that insect is the fittest emblem 
of female inconstancy. ‘The present race of literary 
potentates have reversed the edicts of their prede- 
cessors, and rushed into an extreme less defamatory 
but equally inconsistent with truth;—according to 
their creed, woman’s heart is a remarkable deviation 
from the law of human mutability, at least in all 
love affairs, and where of course the other sex are 
parties concerned, for inconstancy is sometimes 
traceable to an exquisite but too unlimited percep- 
tion of excellence, and this they deem a failing too 
refined and abstract to be allotted to woman—they 
choose rather to endow her with an aptitude towards 
imbibing a furious world-despising passion that 
glows mostintensely when it is disdained. Defect 
of sensibility is in their selfish theory, the one un- 
pardonable crime, for weil they know that sympathy 
and sensibility render their possessors the easy dupes 


during accidental meetings, or in public life; but in 
the closer contact of domestic scenes, the worst tem- 
per (no matter in which scale intellect preponde- 
rates) will be the ruler—the intellectual mind, di- 
vided by a hundred reveries of reason or imagination, 
is unprepared to contend with a fury always on the 
alert, which it perceives but it cannot comprehend. 
At first it yields from pre-oceupation, subsequently 
it ceases trom habit to struggle with a haughty and 
irascible spirit, whose manner it would be deemed 
presumption in its less fiereely moulded nature to 
imitate. The dignified but unexpected resentment 
of one whose deportment is generally amiable, in- 
spires an implacable indignation, and is remembered 
with distrust and aversion, when the violent ebulli- 
tions of a temper daily and hourly excited, are dis- 
regarded cr forgotten; the flash of a moment destroys 
the reputation purchased by years of self-possession 
—like a snow storm in May, it excites consternation 
and suspiciom=it is darkly and ominously construed 


—the keenest detraction falls unheeded from lips 
that exhale only aspersion and contempt, but the 
lightest dart of satire, wafted by a gentle breath, 
rankles with a poison no antidote can remove. On 
all succeeding occasions, when the utterer is com- 
mended, it is said, **yes, he appears amiable, b 


provoke him and he is a fiend.” be 


NOoNCHALANCE.—I was charmed with the noncha- | 


lance of the old priest R——, whose virtue and piety 
are unquestioned. He was executing one of the cere- 
monies of the Catholic ritual, (that of the water and 
brush, I know not what intended to typify,) he was 
slowly moving up the south aisle, when his attention 
was suddenly riveted by some discrepaney which I 
did not perceive, but evidently very revolting ta his 
ideas, for he stared violently, and hastily completing 
his water works, ran with all his drapery about him, 
to whisper in the ear of the sexton. Perhaps this 
little act was less indicative of habitual nonchalance 
than of innate artlessness of character; at all events 
there was nothing of that premeditated feeling, 
which prompted, in the assassination of Cesar, the 
desire of falling with grace, or of that keeping and 
sacred propriety so much the theme of artists; it 
showed only an unjesuitical mobility of character, 
which sees the affairs of life under an aspect the most 
congenial to interest and general repose. It was ¢er- 
tainly not a trait for Le Diable Borteux. 

Eaotism.—The fanciful, the boundless egotisniof 
genius flows from the same obscure principle that 
inspires the insipid garrulity of the unlettered, su- 
perannuated valetudinarian who for ever prates of 
his disease. It is an inherent propensity, ripening 
to an unwonted exuberance by the prevailing fashions 
of the<lay—for how little is known of the secret emo- 
tions that thrilled the bosoms of Pope and his con- 
temporaries’? But to the wits of the present era a 
Boswell were a superfluous appendage—the moralist 
will perhaps derive new lights from this universal 
confidence. I found the identical first book that I 
ever read (Fables of Esop)—I was pleased to re- 
member, how, even beyond the ass, I despised the 
lamb, abhorred the economising ant, and admired 
the fox and cat—ridiculed the rustic mouse, but ac- 
quiesced in the choice of the Cato-like wolf, who 
preferred freelom and abstinence to luxury and a 
chain, Egotism was at its climax—the book had 
been mine when nearly an infant—it was as old as 
myself, yes, and much older’; for its date and fresh- 
ness were lost in the service of ——, when he was 
also a child; but that circumstance, which heighten- 
ed its age, added not an atom to its interest in my 
eyes, though he is altogether a remarkable charace 
ter. So much for egotism. With what apathy (no, 
I wish it were merely apathy, ) I listen to old C—’s 
anecdotes of her juvenile days; yet can I blame her 
though I loathe the rubbish of recollections she pours 
on my impatient ear? Yet I have listened to persons 
who lent an exquisite charm to personal narrative; 
and the individual of all the world the least amusing 
whom it has yet heen my lot to encounter, is one 
from whose discourse self isentirely banished—every 
one feels in him a nameless deficiency—the absence 
of the vivifying principle. It is true that this anti- 
egotism is combined with a horror of detraction so 
tremulously sensitive, that he forbears to commend, 
lest by a recoil a shadow of blame should fall in an« 
other direction. Poor humsn nature shrinks from 
excellence so immaculate. He will neither speak of 
himself nor of others—he leaves you not a tendril 
to cling to. 

The modern novelist’s road to popularity is very 
direct. His most important labour is minutely to 
describe the appointments, luxurious and rude, war- 
like or mystic, that astonish or terrify, in the palace, 
hovel, pirate’s bark, sorcerer’s cell, or in whatever 


scene it pleases his graphic tendencies to make the’ 


theatre of action. The local completed, and inani- 
mate objects invested with a significant dignity, as 
though a slumbering mystery were ready to start 
from each careful adjustment, the living personages 
are produced, and a long flourish of description com- 
memorates each fragment of costume and lineament 
of countenance; nothing is left to the imagination of 
the reader, whose patience faints beneath this eter- 
nal scene and portrait painting. The interest of the 
story consists gn violent maral shocks, substituted 
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for the physical surprises of old romance—haunted 
turrets, subterranean passages, and infants exchanged 
in the cradle, are quite obsolete, and superseded by 
mysteries more metaphysical—they give us the mas- 
_ querade of the mind, not the person. In the pro- 
gress of the story, the angel ripens into the demon, 
and the reader discovers in the second volume, that 
the vice that shocked him in the first, was only the 
mask of heroic virtue—girls in their teens instruct 
reverend old men in their moral and religious du- 
ties, and even give lessons in the subtle rules of state 
policy—picturesque looking beggars produce the 
most astonishing transitions in the destinies of the 
highest characters. Popular authors are sure to have 
a crowd of imitating admirers, and hence proceed 
those unaccountable judgments that astonish poste- 
rity. When Racine confided his plays to the ordeal 
. of public opinion, a contemporary writer of exqui- 
site wit and taste, predicted that, like the use of 
coffee, then recently introduced into France, they 
would never reach a second generation; an erring 
judgment in both cases, but falser in the latter; the 
world might possibly dispense with Racine, or even 
Shakspeare, the idols of their respective countries; 
the exhilarating spirit of their works once fully im- 
bibed, no after perusal can revive the first enchant- 
ment—but what could atone for the banishment of 
coffee and its uncloying pleasures? Nature decrees 
that mental delights shall more easily sate than those 
that are corporeal—fiction is still in an effervescent 
state; it revels in theatrical passions and picturesque 
incidents; but the heart feels many an undetected 
impulse, and unmarked crisis, that might well in- 
cite meditation, and that will make the fortune or 
fame of its future explorer. To meditate rather 
than observe, to prefer the agreeable to the true, 
and to substitute the abstractions of fancy, for the 
ungraceful and chilling realities of life, is the com- 
mon result of lonely study. The novelist yields to 
the seduction of solitude, and even when his assum- 
ed object is the delineation of human nature in all its 
mutability, he admits of no variety of shades, no va- 
cillation of impulse, or inconsistency of phrase or 
action—passion is with him grand and indivisible. 
Fictions like these, which flatter and confirm the 
dreams of youth, delight the romantic and inexpe- 
rienced; while their wide dissimilarity from all that 
marks the usual routine of life, renders them not 
less agreeable to the taste of people of the world; 
they are pleased on the same principle that guides 
the rustic when he would purchase amusement—he 
then selects the representation of a regal tragedy, in 
preference to an embellished copy of the loves and 
sports of his native village. 

The age has a strong sentimental bias, which it 
would be scarcely possible, and perhaps not wise, to 
resist; for social falsehood is more amiable than aus- 
tere and lonely truth. The poetry of the day breathes 
an effeminate and tender melancholy; on the stage, 
tears and sobs burst from the coldest and most cal- 
culating politicians and warriors, in sympathy with 
the youthful feelings of his pages; and the proud, 
stern Roman, weeps like a feeble child, before a 
sympathetic audience, more eager to exalt a worn 
and vapid sentiment, than to reward the finest efforts 
of the actor’s genius. Why is ‘‘ Othello” so very 
_ popular? It is that there sentiment sits enthroned in 
tragic majesty and might. All the modifications of 
ancient religious creeds lately attempted, incline to 
sentiment, and sentiment sheds its b!andishments 
over the schemes of the reformer. 


It was said of the poet Byron, that in a perception 
of the beauties of music, painting, and sculpture, he 
was but a common mortal, or perhaps in just appre- 
ciation, below the ordinary standard of taste; one 
passage of his poems strongly testifies to his alleged 

indifference to sculpture:— 

_ *Pve seen much finer women, ripe and real, 
Than all the nonsense of their stone ideal.” 
Again— 

** There was an Irish lady, to whose bust 

I ne’er saw justice done.” 

What but an unjust and overwhelming predomi- 
nance of the grosser feelings over the delicate in- 
stinet that forms the connoisseur, could have engen- 
dered such a belief. The poet preferred woman to 
beauty. The bust of the beautiful Pauline Bona- 
parte, when no objects of comparison are near, has 
not an unpleasing effect, though it conveys no ade- 


quate image of the charms with which nature is said 
to have gifted its original;—but looking on the sur- 
passing unearthly loveliness of the bust of Venus, 
that is or was placed near the entrance of the saloon 
of the Academy of Fine Arts, and on an after scru- 
tiny the cast of Pauline will seem the semblance of 
a dyspeptic without hope, or a vixen in a consump- 
tion. Byron’s Irish lady ‘* was a frequent model,” 
and the sculptor failed, not from the impotence of 
art, but by defect of nature; those warm sentient 
features, beautiful in life and health, would not stand 
the test of the chisel. 


‘*From the sublime to the ridiculous is only one 
step.” Iwas struck with the truth of that aphorism, 
in reading the historical anecdote of thé nobleman, 
who said he would not give his dead son for all the 
living sons in Europe. In Burke’s description of 
Marie Antoinette, the line is obviously passed; the 
pity and admiration so enthusiastically meded to 
that selfish, frivolous, prodigal queen, proves the 
perverted taste of the age. If they must have a royal 
martyr to weep over, why do they not choose the 
king’s sister, good and plain madame Elizabeth, the 
innocent victim of friendship. ‘* The wrongs of ages 
required the revenge of a day.” 


The Duke d’Orleans, on his way to the scaffold, 
passed his palace, the seat of his former luxury and 
vice, he gave it not a single glance, his mind was free 
from the torment of useless recollections. Madame 
de Genlis’ solitary defence of this man, so devoted 
to general execration, always reminds me of these 
lines of Byron— 


‘* When Nero perish’d by the justest doom 
Which ever the destroyer yet destroyed, 
Some hand strew’d flowers upon his tomb.” 


A sentimentalizing traveller pities the tasteless 
Swiss peasant, who never casts an admiring glance 
on the magnificence of his mountain scenery;—yet 
he is contented, his apathy indicates the repose of 
his soul—he feels no curiosity or sympathy for ob- 
jects that do not personally concern himself; and his 
aspirations are proportioned to his condition. A 
passionate love of nature is too often accompanied 
by a moral epicurism, that unfailingly entails disap- 
pointment; for where in society will a fastidious taste 
find objects to approve. E. P. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 

Tae PLEASURES OF have been 
pained, on the perusal of this volume of pleasures, 
when we recollect how far the fancy of the poet has 
outstripped, in its delineations, the common friend- 
ships of the world. He has clothed the ordinary 
circumstances of life in the gorgeous trappings of 
excited intellect, and made friendship appear what 
itis not. There is little of what the bard has de- 
scribed in this working-day world, where interest 
bars up the avenues of generous feeling, and chokes 
the conduits whence issue the sweet waters of the 
soul. Not purposing, however, to wander into an 
episode of ethics, we will turn back’to the, subject 
in hand. The Pleasures of Friendship are by the 
great American novelist, whose ponderous fictions, 
if they have not been translated into all languages 
‘**from Kamschatka to the Pole,” do, nevertheless, 
deserve such distinction. His present volume of 
poetry may be considered the most highly wrought 
and splendid effort of searching and irresistible 
genius, that this fresh and wooden world of th 
west was ever blessed withal. In dramatic writing 
the author has administered some soul-thrilling 
flights of imagination, of which the public has par- 
taken largely. In the more lugubrious and melan- 
choly departments of the drama, the author of ‘“The 
Pleasures” before us, has met with unwonted suc- 
cess; having ever and anon presented some very 
pleasing tragedies to the managers of our theatres, 
that have met with a very cordial reception. We 
have not time to criticise the volume under notice; 
but we may say, that the pathetic portions are, in 
our opinion, the best. The Pleasures of Friendship 
have sold, and will continue to sell well, and be 
popular; and we hope not to be understood as de- 
crying their power or beauty, because we think the 
pictures of human friendship overcharged. We have 
read some of the old poets that pleased our perverse 
fancy better than the Pleasures of Friendship; and 
have occasionally met with a passage in the Eneid, 


Shakspeare, Milton, and Byron, whith has served 


the affairs of Europe as former advices induced many 
of our contemporaries to believe. We look upon the} 
workings of the same spirit abroad which achieved for 
ourselves all the proud and perfect immunities whichis 
we enjoy, at once with fear and admiration. The 


to add to such foolish respect and predilection for 
these rhymers of olden time. Nevertheless, as na- 
tive Americans, we cannot but think, judging from 
circumstances, that the bright fame of Dr. M‘Henry 
will outlive the decay of his body. . 

Among the lighter poems in the volume, we were 
delighted with the one commencing— 

On Ballygally’s pleasant side.” 

There is a good taste manifested in the introduction 
of proper names where they are harmonious. Ona 
future occasion, we may specify some of the pas- 
sages which seemed to us, imbued with something 
above the common line of general poetical writing. 

The ‘ Feelings of Age,” is a new poem added to 
the volume, which very truly and commendably illus- 
trates the sentiments which cheer the wayfaring of 
one descending the hill of life. It is certainly wor- 
thy perusal and praise. The opening part of the 
poem is, in particular, very smooth and pensive. 
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ENGLAND. 


At this crisisall intelligence from the continent of 
Europe possesses interest. A new light having burst 
upon, and anew impulse having been given to the 
people by the recent revolution in France, the fancy 
runs riot in its anticipations of what that impulse 
will effect, and what that new light may develope. 
Freedom in its fullest and brightest sense is a glori- 
ous privilege, rendered still more so asthe mind is 
enlightened, and the galling chains of tyrants are 
rendered more palpable. It is not to be supposed 
that the people of Europe, what may be termed the 
‘** bone and sinew of the nation,” can look upon the 
triumph effected by their brethren of Paris, without 
feeling the kindlings of a spirit similar to that which 
fired the bosoms and gave energy to the purposes of 
the revolutionary martyrs. Death to a highminded 
and ambitious spirit is ever better than slavery, and 
if, as is the case with the subjects of Ferdinand and 
Don Miguel, monarchy exercises over them a su- 
preme and bloody sway, taking: life at a moment’s 
warning and without the show of a trial, what would 
not be dared by men who feel the spirit of liberty 
stirring within them, in an effort to shake off the do- 
minion of a despot? The address of the constitu- 
tional Spaniards to the subjects of Ferdinand, which 
originally appeared in the London Times, is a paper 
calculated to call forth all the patriotic feelings of the 
oppressed nation. .**The lunguage in particular held 
towards Ferdinand, ispushed to a degree of respect- 
ful deference, which we should have little hesitation 
in calling Quixotic, were we not aware of the great 
—the momentous interest at stake, and that it is the 
first duty of the Constitutionalists to reconcile con- 
tending factions, which can only be done by adopting 
conciliatory measures, The Junta, it seems, have 
not yet decided upon the formiof Constitution they 
will select; that of 1812 is alluded to in terms which 
show that it has not altogether answered expectation; 
it will, therefore, be greatly altered, if not altoge- 
ther re-modelled. ‘With regard to retaliatory mea- 
sures, the Junta, like considerate politicians, depre- 
eate any thing of the kind. ‘They demand only jus- 
tice; justice for themselves, justice for their country, 
justice for their posterity; the past they wish to be 
forgotten, so far at least as any vindictive purpose 
is concerned.” 

Immediately on the circulation of this paper 
throughout Spain, it is understood that the constitu- 
tional leaders will commence operations. Thus 
then, says the London Herald, the die is cast for Fer- 
dinand. The eleventh hour has come and past, and 
found him still unalterable. That the Constitution- 
alists will sueceed in their expedition, we have not 
the shadow of a doubt. A warrant for their success, 
were there none other, may be found in the style 
and character of their address, which evinces 
throughout a fixed, intrepid, lofty, and invincible 
resolution. 

What will be the result of these revolutions, those 
of France, Spain and the Netherlands, upon Great 
Britain and the other empires of Europe, is a ques- 
tion difficult of solution. 

The extracts which are furnished by the New York 


journals do not indicate so quiet a condition in 


memory of the former French revolution cannot buf 
haunt the minds of the most sanguine in the cause o 


liberty, whilst the intelligence and temperament o ‘ 


all civilized Europe, so essentially different from 


those of the former conflict, will operate in some) 


measure to oppose the disposition which the Allied 
powers may feel to step between the people and a 


republic. Certain it is, says a London correspon- 


dent, that the people of England have made immense 
progress in common sense since they were bamboo- 


zled into the waging of a bloody and ruinous war in | 
favour of the right divine of kings and juggling of | 


priests, at the period of the first revolution of 
France; and certainly the present revolution in that 
interesting country might read a warning lesson 
both to monarchs and their counsellors; yet are there 
many signs that the English people are more ripe 
for imitating the examplé*of their French brethren, 


than the English government for interpreting the P 
warning supplied by the discomfiture of royal and [ 
priestly conspiracy and the noble assertion of the 


rights and dignity of man. 


**The connivance of the English ministry, he con- [ 
tinues, with the late impious attempts in Paris, is but 


too well established for the newspaper apologists of 
Wellington to silence. The popular suspicion either 
as to -what has been imagined or what may be at- 
tempted; while the awkward tone of the court jour- 
nals whimpering over the misfortunes of a mistaken 
rather than a criminal monarch (whose misfortunes 
consist in having been arrested in the butchery of a 
generous people and defeated in the project of mak- 
ing Paris a second Lisbon) betrays clearly enough 


secret sympathy of the London court with that of 
the ci-devant Tuileries. Nor is the temper of our 


aristocracy less suspicious than that of the cabinet. 
The coldness even of w/ig peers and the most stre- 
nuous opposition members of Parliament, at a season 
when every heart in the middle and industrious 
classes is glowing with generous sympathy beneath 
the tri-coloured cockade of revolutionized France 
shows that the true nature of the question now at 
issue throughout Europe, is evident even to those 
classes least capable of observation or reflection.” 

This language is rather inflammatory. Welling- 
ton may be unpopular, and the rumour that he was 
one of the advisers of Charles and Polignac in rela- 
tion to the fatal ordinances, was calculated to make 
him so. But surely the present King of England is 
in the full glow of public favour—all his public acts 
since his elevation to the throne, have been lauded 
both by court and liberal journals, and, notwithstand- 
ing the ominous paragraphs which we occasionally 
meet with in the unofficial London prints, that me- 
tropolis will be the last inall Europe where the torch 
of revolution will be handed from hand tohand among 
its citizens. 

American Annvuats.—Perhaps the most conspi- 
cuous portions of our American light literature, are 
to be found in the annuals. They have a wide cir- 
culation; much wider, in general, than the absolute 
merit of their contents deserves, It is not the 
poems or the tales themselves, which are so trans- 
cendant;—it is the gilded leaf, the highly-wrought 
engraving. The lucubrations of dulness itself would 
scarcely appear to disadvantage, in such vesture; and 
itis thus, that half the matter of our annuals is no 
better than it should be, and not half so good as it 
ought to be. These things have now come to be 
passingly well understood at home; but they are 
not known abroad, where our new-year books go 
forth modestly lauded by the publishers, who state 
that ‘‘ they have spared no pains or expense, in pro- 
curing the first writers in the country;” and of a 
consequence the very articles, that, stripped of all 
the garniture of white gilded paper, engravings, and 
good typography, would be common place and me- 
diocre, are by the delusive representations of a pre- 
face thought our chef d’oeuvres in their way abroad. 
The truth is, there are very few of the first writers in 
the country, to be found in our annuals. One or two, 
who have obtained a well-grounded reputation, ray 
be induced to contribute; but the number is few, 


and the remainder of the contents are generally by 
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fedgelings. ‘Too much favouritism exists at pre- 
sent, to induce writers who value their reputation, 
to mingle their flashes of inspiration, among the 
jJeaden outpourings of ordinary intellect. Bryant, 
Brooks, Hatteck, Sanps, Percivat, and all our 
choice spirits, have not been of late years, found in 
any pages of these yearly gifts;—and it cannot be 
supposed that they value their talents so cheaply as 
to dedicate them to such mediums. Of our young 
writers, even the most careful and popular are not 
to be found inour annuals. Some of them have met 
the applause abroad, from contributions to English 
Souvenirs, which they had no inducements to win at 
home. 

We have already yielded our moiety of commenda- 
tion to the Souvenir of our city; but we could point 
out poems, that illustrate portraits and pictures in 
the volume, which would read miserably in a news- 
paper; and which require all the ‘‘ appliances and 
means” of annual decorations to make them even 
passable. Our literature is injured abroad and 
weakened at home by the indiscriminate admission 
into these gifts, of every writer who happens to send 
his or her article in time. The Editor too, has his 
name, like Junius, standing in a shadow; and no one 
of repute would be willing to display his writings 
for acceptation or rejection to some ordiuary incog- 
nito. We know the Editor of the Souvenir to be a 
gentleman every way qualified to superintend such 
a publication, and feel confident his name given to 
the public as its Editor, would much enhance the 
popularity of the work. Let our annuals be purged 
of these evils, and we shall have more cause to praise 
them. 


Gatt’s Lire oF Brron.—This work appears to 
be variously received by our contemporaries. We 
have perused it with much attention and pleasure. 
It appears to have been written with rapidity; butit 
gives a better illustration of the intellectual charac- 
ter of Byron, than any work we have heretofore met 
with. The following passage will give some idea of 
the tone of reflection indulged in by Galt. 


‘¢ Genius of every kind belongs to some innate 
temperament; it does not necessarily imply a par- 
ticular bent, because that may possibly be the effect 
of circumstances; but without question, the peculiar 
quality is inborn, and particular to individuals. All 
hear and see much alike; but there is an indefinable 
though wide difference between the ear of the musi- 
cian or eye of the painter, compared with the hearing 
and seeing organs of ordinary men; and it is some- 
thing like that difference in which genius consists. 
Genius is, however, an ingredient of mind more 
easily deseribed by its effects than by its qualities. 
It is as the fragrance, independent of the freshness 
aud complexion of the rose; as the light on the cloud, 
as the bloom on the cheek of beauty, of which the 
possessor is unconscious until the charm has been 
seen by its influence on others; itis the golden flame 
of the opal; a something which may be abstracted 
from the thing in which it appears, without chang- 
ing the quality of its substance, its forms, or its affi- 
nities.” 


THE BETROTHED OF WYOMING. 

A volume of two hundred pages, purporting to be 
an historical romance, with the above title, we find 
lying upon our table. It narrates with the embel- 
lishments of a fictitious story, the history of Wyo- 
ming Valley, during 1776, with some of the machi- 
nations of the notorious and treacherous Brandt. 
The work is evidently the production of a novice in 
the walks of literature, but is written smoothly, 
without exaggeration, and embodies interest. The 
subject however, and the location have so frequent- 
ly been dwelt upon, and the story of Campbell has 
so completely monopolized the beauties of the Wyo- 
ming scenery and the interest of its romantic histo- 
ry, that all subsequent productions will be deemed 
of a comparatively secondary nature. We quote the 
opening paragraph of a chapter for the purpose of 
showing the style of the composition when the au- 
thor extem porises. 

«¢ Whoever has witnessed the departure from a 
small village, upon a distant enterprise of importance 
and danger, of a band of soldiers endeared to the in- 
habitants by long residence and ties of affinity, must 
have been moved by the many spontaneous effusions 
of sincere affection; the tears, the embraces, the ten- 
der exhortations, the blessings, and the heart-warm 
prayers for the protection of Heaven, which are fer- 
vently reciprocated by friends, relatives and lovers, 
now parting, many of them to meet no more. This 


is the revealing hour of attachment. Emotions of 
love which were hitherto concealed, now break forth, 


and show themselves freely, though, perhaps timid- 


ly, before the face of day. A degree of license is 
permitted to the public outpourings of the heart on 
such occasions, Which on —_ would be considered 
unseemly or indecorous. It is not the parting em- 
braces and sorrow of parents and children, or sisters 
and brothers, that are now alone tolerated by the 
sympathizing feelings of the public; the bursting 
forth of the grief of young and bashful lovers is view- 
ed as neither misplaced nor unbecoming. The hearts 
of all are softened,.and enter fully into the pathetic 
spirit of the scene; and partake so much of its ten- 
derness as to comprehend and value the kindly in- 
fluence from which it flows.” 


We have the first number of the New York Euter- 
piad, under the auspices of its new editor. The 
work is much improved both in matter and manner, 
and as a musical publication has no rival in the coun- 


try. 


The New York Courier mentions, that a new no- 
vel, entitled ‘Clara Gazul,” has been published in 
that city, and adds, ‘* This is the work of the noto- 
rious Harriet Wilson, the authoress of the famous 
scandalous memoirs which created so many libel 
suits in England a few years ago. It is one of the 
most impudent novels published in New York. It 
touches many of the celebrated characters of Europe.” 


The contest between the Reverend Mr. Palfrey 
of the Brattle street church, Boston, ana Mr. Rus- 
sell of the Tremont theatre, continues to find disci- 
ples pro and con, who give vent to their opinions in 
the Boston newspapers. It seems that Mr. Palfrey 
was under the impression that the theatre induced to 
vice and crime to a greater extent than the temples 
of the muses in general, and under such an influence 
gave vent to some rather harsh observations in one 
of hissermons. This forthwith reached the ears of 
Mr. Russell, who denied through the medium of 
the newspapers that his theatre was improperly con- 
ducted and so forth, and charged the clergyman with 
a desire to injure his interest, ruin his character, and 
put down his theatre. A correspondence, between 
the gentlemen immediately ensued, which proved 
pretty conclusively that neither of them were adapt- 
ed to newspaper controversy. Some of the scribblers 
of the emporium appear to be of this opinion, and 
have volunteered in defence of the respective cham- 
pions. The contest is well enough for a newspaper 
paragraph, and for a momentary excitement; but we 
think little ultimate good will grow out of it. A 
clergyman who is not in the practice of visiting 
places of theatrical entertainment, who views every 
moral lesson which the drama affords with an eye 
of bigotry, and whose principles of liberality are 
bound up in his adherence to the creed of a particu- 
lar religious sect, cannot be expected to be a com- 
petent judge of the moral or immoral character of 
any particular theatre—much less will his voice, 
heard through the medium of the press or in pulpit 
denunciations, work a reform in the management of 
that particular school of morals. It is well enough 
fora divine in his vocation to descant with becoming 
severity, and in general terms, upon all haunts of 
sin where vice is fostered or virtue trampled upon, 
but it surely was a delicate step in Mr. Palfrey to 
single out and prefer charges against a particular 
theatre of a nature so gross, and we trust unfounded, 
as those in relation to the first dramatic temple in 
the good city of Boston. We give the following some- 
what explanatory paragraph upon the subject from 

the Boston Commentator: 


‘¢ Mr. Russell is somewhat mistaken in supposing 
that an effort has been made to deprive himself and 
family of bread and blast his reputation. ‘The at- 
tacks which he has experienced are only the result 
of the endeavours of ‘‘well meaning persons” for 
the good of Boston. No enmity towards him per- 
sonally has been ever entertained—the militant spi- 
rit is felt exclusively against his profession; and his 
misfortune consists merely in being prominent as a 
theatrical manager. His conduct thus far has been 
of a character to merit the approbation of all virtu- 
ous persons; of this he must be assured from the re- 
duction in the amount demanded for a license to 
open the theatre. The late pulpit and newspaper 
assaults are readily accounted for. The former 
emanated from a ‘‘well meaning person,” and the 
disappearance of the theatrical advertisement from a 
certain respectable daily, accounts for the latter, and 
for the opening of its columns against him. But he 
may rest assured that public sentiment is entirely in 
favour of his orderly, respectable house. Patronage 
has not been very freely extended towards it; but 
Mr. Russell should recollect, that he came to build 
up an unpopular establishment. He willfind a gra- 
dual but a certain improvement in his audiences. 


Let him however be cautious of noticing the attacks 


of every scribbler who, for want of another subject, 
may select his theatre for abuse. Let him not ap- 
_ as a newspaper controversialist, but content 

imself with application to the improvement and 
good government of his business. Pens and presses 
will not be backward in his defence, if defence be 
needed; and all feeble attempts to injure him will 
operate to his benefit. While he proves himself as 
he has hitherto done, a respectable citizen, a kind 
and careful parent, a good husband, and superadded 
to all these, a respectful and obliging manager, he 
shall not lack a humble defender in the Editor of 
this paper.” 


The Illinois Monthly Magazine is not got up with 
as much taste as an experiment of the kind deserves. 
The print and paper are alike bad, and the subject 
matter, although not remarkable for force of thought 
or elegance of expression, is nevertheless smooth 
and sometimes racy. The following are some of 
the prefatory remarks of the editor, Mr. James 
Hall: 


When from the decks of a naval a at sea, 
a little bark is seen ploughing its solitary way over 
the ocean, every eye that catches a glimpse of the 
distant sail is strained to ascertain its character.— 
‘Those who direct the stranger, aware of the curiosi- 
ty which its appearance excites, exert themselves to 
exhibit their nautical skill to the best advantage. 
The sails are trimmed, the rigging tightened, the 
decks cleared, and every device practised which may 
accelerate or give gracefulness to its motion. Nor is 
this all; however unexceptionable the exterior of the 
solitary sea-farer, she is obliged to hoist her flag, to 
explain her character and destination, and perhaps 
to show her papers. If all these prove satisfactory 
to the vigilant wardens of commerce and nationsl 
honour, the released vessel spreads her canvass again 
to the breeze, cheered with kind wishes for her 
safety. 

Such we presume will be the fate of the little 
bark which we havé ventured to launch into the li- 
terary world. However modest its pretensions, 
however smooth it may glide into its destined ele- 
ment, we cannot expect that it will escape the inqui- 
sition of those grim critics who bear sway upon the 
ocean of literature. They will desire to see under 
what colours we sail, what products we carry, and 
to be satisfied that we are fair traders. We shall not 
object to this asserted right of search; for although 
some of our inquisitors might be puzzled to show 
their own commissions, we admit that its exercise 
is, in the main, as it is ov the main, beneficial. 


The Penn Dryner, which was given at the Man- 
sion House on Monday afternoon, was a delightful 
entertainment. 
several of them by our most talented and respecta- 
ble citizens. Among the strangers present were 
Mr. Barry, the Postmaster General; the 
bert Gallatin; Mr. Bowne, the Mayor of New York; 
the Hon. Edward Livingston; and Dr. Macauley, 
of Baltimore. 


We were gratified a day or two sinee by a visit to 
the Academy of Mr. A. B. Enestrom, No. 68, 
South Eighth street. The art he teaches, that of 
painting, gilding, japanning and bronzing on glass, 
wood, tin or paper, is quite a happy accomplishment, 
especially for females, and is entirely different from 
any thing heretofore taught in this country. Some of 
the specimens of ornamental boxes, screens and other 
fancy articles, exhibited at his rooms, which are 
open daily for the free admission of ladies and gen- 
tlemen, are very beautiful. 7 


THEATRIcaL.—Mr. Cooper and Miss Kelly have 
continued the attractions, for the past week, at the 
Chesnut street theatre; and Finn and Faustus at the 
Arch street establishment. Both theatres continue 
to be well attended, no exertions being spared, on the 
part of the managers, to render them attractive. 


SELECTIONS. 


THE MISERIES OF BEING AN AGREE- 
ABLE FELLOW.” 


* I'd rather be an umbrellO 
Than an ‘ agreeable, pleasant fellow.’ ’’—Old Song. 


* In all my wand’rings thro’ this world of care, 
Of all my griefs—and heaven has given my share,’ 
I have ever found my ‘ agreeable’ qualities the great- 
est curse nature could have put upon me. From my 
earliest hours 
*T could smile and smile and smile and be agreeable.’ 
Nature seemed to have formed me just as she was 
taking her wine, for I was, and am still 


* An abridgment of all that is pleasant in man.’ 


Tcan dance, sing strap-bookise, play the guitar, 
speak Italian and French, scandalize my best friend, 
choose a hunter, e that ‘ charity covereth a mui- 
titude of sins’ with Miss N—e, and take a hans at 
ecarte with her Grace of—; but, like the hero of the 


‘Happy Valley,’ I am still miserable—not a second 


elapses between the ‘ never a still beginning’ 
raps at my door: my purse is drained by the unpaid in- 
vitations of my acquaintances—night after night am I 
compelled to be the Apollo of the seene—my cheek 
has become bronzed by the ‘ tropic flames of beauty’s 
eyes,’ and a constant exposure to the noon-tide sun 
in gipseying parties, water excursions, park driv- 
ing and ciceroneing—nay, so enormous is the demand 
for my company, that my tailor has set up his car- 
riage, and my bans te, Ho taken his casino at Kew 
by my patronage alone. In vain I learn Zimmerman 
by heart, in hopes of beeoming a ‘bore;’ in vain I 
speak to my law friends of the game laws or the 
catholic bill;—their ‘ Oh las’ disarm me at once, and 
I must be ‘at my pleasant work again.’ 

And now for my tale of wo. I have before said 
that even in the spring tide of childhood I was agree- 
able:—from which, with ‘all sedition, privy conspi- 
racy, and rebellion,’ good reader, ‘Good Lord deliver 
thee!’ lest like me, thou live to see the miseries 
of it and become unthankful. 

It would little amuse the reader (gentle or ungen- 
tle) to know how often I was ‘ Dalby’d, Daffy’d and 
Godfrey ’d,’ ox carried down from the nursery to be 
‘little dear’d’ in the boudoir, or caressed in the ser- 
vant’s hall;—-pass we over all that to my school 
days, when 


“ Ushers flogg’d and boys gave forth their‘ Oh’s.’ *’ 


‘ Never believe a great broad-faced, beetle brow- 
ed spoon, when he tells you, with a sigh that would 
upset a schooner, that the happiest days of a man’s 
life are those he spends at school,’ says the editor of 
the Scotch Magazine, I beg to hean exemption from 
this rule, and trust the reader will not doubt my vera- 
city, when I affirm that mine were the most delightful 
of my existence. Far different from the rough un- 
christain usages of pedagogues, birches, and unfeel- 
ing ushers were my hours. Of an evening, whenall 
‘my co-mates and brothers in exile’ were boring 
their brains over Homer, Xenophon, and those ‘ an- 
cient monsters;’ or ‘sweetly sleeping, sweetly snor- 
ing,’ on their stone-like beds, I was seated comforta- 
bly by the drawing-room fire, or promenading the 
shrubberies of my tutor, making the ‘agreeable’ to 
his lady, or regaling her guests with solosa la Veluti; 
instead of the infamous ‘ sky blue’ wherewith my 
school-fellows dosed themselves, my breakfast con- 
sisted of buttered toast, anchovy paste, cream, coffee, 
and various meats; and when the little unfortunates 
were turned out mid ice and cold, to warm their 
limbs with exercise in the open air, I was permitted 
to draw near the blazing hearth, or the Doctor’s tea 
table, and all because I was ‘ agreeable.’ 

I spent the time in this manner for four years, at 
the termination of which, being eighteen, I was sent 
to Oxford, and then I found the misery of being 
‘companionable.’ Instead of making my way with 


A number of speeches were made, | 


Hon. Al- | 


credit and distinction to the highest classes, 1 found 
myself lamentably deficient; my former master’s 
‘fair leader’ had completely rained me with toast 
| and kindness, and I stood delow many ‘men’ (anglice, 
_hoys of nineteen and twenty) whose heads scarce 
/reached my waistcoat. I was not long at ‘ Queen’s’ 
before it was known I could sing a good song, empty 
a bottle, gave the most elegant dinners of all the col- 
legers, and had the most indecent Venuses money 
could buy to stock my ‘rooms’ with. . Then again 
commenced my ruin—my wine-parties were fre- 
quent, my vehicle constantly rolling, my companions 
agreeable, and my studies neglected. Atlength the 
examination ee and I endeavoured to make 
up by hard study and perseverance what 1 had lost 
by over kindness and visiting; but it was useless— 
the day came, the questioning commenced, and I was 
* spooned.’ Mad with vexation and disgust at the 
publicity of my disgrace, I was seeking my rooms 
when my path was impeded by the foul fiend him- 
self, in the shape of Henry Augustus Demander,— 
before my arrival reckoned the most delightful fellow 
of allthe Halls. That he hated me I was well aware, 
for I had many proofs of malignity. ‘Good morn- 
ing, squire,’ said the torturer, advancing towards me 
with a laugh that savoured strongly of the fiend, 
‘how are ye this morning’?—Nay, man, do not look 
so ferocious, for I will not rob you of your well- 
earned honours, Ihave no ambition of ‘spoonbillism,’ 
believe me.’ Heated to the utmost by passion, 


I hastily seiz’d him full dress’d as he was, 
For I very well knew what the knave meant, 

And swinging him rudely, too rudely, alas, 
He stumbled and fell on the pavement. 


But like another Anteus, instantly rose with redou- 
bled strength, and would, no doubt, have made my 
face any thing but beautiful, had not my guardian 
angel descended in the shape of Dr. Study, the head 
dignitary of my college. Afraid of being detected 
in such a situation, Mr. Demander took to flight, 
leaving me in possession of half a yard of his gown 
and a oaal copy of Ovid. Ihad not been at home 
more than half an hour when my late antsgonist fa- 
voured me with an invitation to meet him next 
morning, as ‘ became a man of honour and a gentle- 
man,’ at a short distance from the town. Although 


no coward, I must confess an antipathy to that false 
idea of courage which frequent! lenis men to mur- 
der each other to support their ‘honour,’ and to 
prove to the world how willing they are to be made 
‘butts’ of on the slightest occasion. Such lives are 
scarce worth preserving if they be at the disposal of 
every knave that can draw a trigger. Such were my 
contemplations as I sat perusing my enemy’s note; 
but when I remembered that all eyes were upon my 


conduct, I gaye up my philosophy, and calling for 


my desk, 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


“J penn’d an answer—sent it—fought,” 


and wounded Mr. Henry Augustus Demander in the 
right arm, which, as it enabled him to wear a black 
silk sling, and look ‘‘interesting,” he no doubt free- 
ly forgave me. Fearing expulsion, like many great 
men, | prudently resolve 
avoid kicking out) and accordingly left the univer- 
sity, wishing my agreeable qualities at the bottom of 
the bottomless pit. 

Having lost all chances of succeeding in obtaining 
a living by this ‘*untoward event,” I next turned my 
thoughts to the army, wisely resolving as the ‘church 
militant here on earth’ had refused to enlist me, to 
seek it beneath the banners of his Most Gracious 
Majesty; and as the war in Spain was then going on 
tolerably successfully, that is to say, there being not 
more than five hundred men killed per diem, | pur- 
chased a commission in the—th regiment of Hussars, 
of the Right Hon, George ——, who liked the sound 
of the band better than the booming of 


Great ordnance in the field; 
or 
The shot, the shout, the groan of war, 


and joined the great Arthur, at Badajos: every one 
knows (or may know if they will read Lieutenant- 
Colonel Napier’s History of the Peninsular War) 
the hardships we warriors underwent in that part of 
the world: my sufferings, like every other officer’s, 
were very severe: at Salamanca I was forced to pistol 
a charger, that three months previous to my depar- 
ture from England, had cost me 350 guineas. At 
Burgos | saw my baggage, containing three full dress 
jackets, valued at E50 each, and a dozen pair of 
* Hobby’s best,’ carried off by a feilow with musta- 
chios that might have served to sweep the roads; and 
at Talavera was forced to feed upon beetf-steaks and 
onions dressed in the breast-plate of a guardsman! I 
know not how, but so it was, whether the French- 
men thought ita pity to slay such a handsome set of 
fellows as composed our regiment, or had compas- 
sion on our ‘ innocence,’—but on our return to Eng- 
land we found only twenty-four men, and those 
ehiefly of the tile, had perished, while in most other 
corps the loss wasimmense. Perceiving in the Ga- 
zette a Lieutenancy in the th Dragoons was 
vacant, 1 wrote to my Colonel, begging his interest 
to procure it—he promised, and I had every hope of 
obtaining the promotion, for the commanding ofticer 
was aman of high family: but my hopes were vain 
—the secretary wrote me that it had been already 
obtained by the son of an Earl. Seeing little hope 


‘of advancement at the conclusion of ten years I sold 
- out, contrary to the desire of my brother officers and 


my colonel, who I afterwards found, on applying at 
the Horse Guards for my pay, had sent a request to 
the highest quarter that my petition might 2 be 
granted, as I was a ‘d—nd pleasantfellow and he did 
not wish to lose me from the mess:’ and thus was the 
‘service’ deprived of a faithful soldier, because he 
was too ‘agreeable’ to be promoted. Disgusted with 
the world, and worldlings, 1 drove down to an estate 
of my father’s, in Suffolk, determined to ‘ misan- 
thropise’ and be romantic; but all my plans were dis- 
concerted by the 


‘Large blue eyes, fair locks, and snowy hands’ 


of Miss Emily Hathenden, whose estate bordered on 
my own. As scenes of passion, like law cases, are 
far more agreeable to those interested in them, than 
to those who do not participate in the glorious uncer- 
tainty of either, be it sufficient to say, that after the 
usual quantity of nonsensical epistles, vows breathed 
by moonlight, presents, eye discoursings, and sigh- 
ings, I obtained a promise from my lady love that 
she would be mine;—but, ‘vanity of vanities!’ just as 
I was about to select the usual quantity of lace and 
jewellery, for the first appearance of iy ‘lady’ as a 
bride, down came Mr. Courtem in a chaise and-four, 
told me he was going with his family to Switzerland 
for the summer months, and as I was such a ‘devilish 
pleasant fellow,’ the ladies had ‘sworn’ they would 
not go without me. I could not possibly refuse, as 
this gentleman was very likely to be prime minister 
on the downfall of the opposite party, and had pro- 
mised me the first borough that became vacant; be- 
sides, his son had been my second at Oxtord, and 
Mrs. Courtem used to send me such presents at my 
first academy; but yet I could not readily tear my- 
self from her I loved so tenderly. We wept, we 
promised eternal faithfulness to each other, broke a 
sovereign (sixpence isa vulgar coin, ) and parted.— 
Months flew by, and I returned with my friends to 
England, picturing the happiness in store for me, and 
forming plans to increase it; but 


‘Alas, for human happiness! 
Alas, for human sorrow! 
Our schemes all come to nothingness!’ 


They were but schemes—airy castles—baby-houses, 
which a fillip of fate throws down in an instant. Anx- 
ious again to behold my heart’s idol, I ordered post- 
horses and went down immediately to her father’s 
seat, aud learned with aching brain and heated heart 
she was married. ‘Thus did I lose the best wife in 
the world, because, forsooth, I was ‘an agreeable 
fellow!” 
These, gentle reader, are a few of the miseries my 
‘agreeableness has’ brought me into; were I to write 
them all, six octavo volumes would searce contain 
them: if, therefore, like me, you have the misfor- 
tune to be a pleasant companion, for your own sake 
‘cheek the inclination;?—quote Greek,—call Mrs. 
Norton’s beautiful poem, the Sorrows of Rosalie, 
namby pamby—run down Rouge et Noir, or Ecarte 
—dress vulgarly-sing without a voice--aiuse Ascot 


to retire, (vulgariter, | 


with the Hon. James ——, or drink port with the 
Guards---do any thing that is nuisansical; but if you 
wish to be at rest, 

‘Eschew the agreeable vein,’ 
lest it bring down your gray hairs with sorrow to the 
grave. 


Albany, July, 1830. Cuartes 


THE BAG OF GOLD, 
el Taie by an old Cardinal. 


‘* There lived in the fourteenth century, near Bo- 
logna, a widow iady of the Lambertini family, called 
Madonna Lucrezia, who, in a revolution of the state, 
had known the bitterness of poverty, and had even 
begged her bread; kneeling day after day like a sta- 
tue at the gate of the cathedral; her rosary in her 
left hand, and her ce held out for charity; her 
long black veil concealed a face that had once adorn- 
ed a court, and had received the homage of as many 
sonnets as Petrarch has written on Laura. But for- 
tune had at last relented; a legacy from a distant re- 
lation had come to her relief; and she was now the 
raistress of a small inn at the foot of the Appennines, 
where she entertained as well as she could, and where 
those only stopped who were contented witha little. 
The house was still standing when in my youth I 
passed that way, though the sign of the White Cross, * 
the cross of the Hospitallers, was no longer to be seen 
over the door; a sign which she had taken, if we may 
believe the tradition there, in honour of a maternal 
uncle, a grand-master of that order, whose achieve- 
ments in Palestine she would sometimes relate. A 
mountain stream ran through the garden; and at no 

reat distance, where the road turned on its way to 

ologna, stood a little chapel, in which a lamp was 
always burning before a picture of the Virgin, a pic- 
ture of great antiquity, the work of some Greek ar- 
tist. Here she was dwelling, respected by all who 
knew her, when an event took place which threw her 
into the deepest affliction. It was at noonday in Sep- 
tember that three foot-travellers arrived, and, seating 
themselves on a bench under her vine-trellis, were 
supplied with a flagon of Aleatico by a lovely girl, 
her only child, the image of her former self. The 
eldest spoke like a Venetian, and his beard was 
short re pointed after the fashion of Venice. In his 
demeanour he affected great courtesy, but his look 
inspired little confidence; for when he smiled, which 
he did continually, it was with his lips only, not 
with his eyes,’ and they were always turned from 
yours. His companions were bluff and frank in their 
manner, and on their tongues had many a soldier’s 
oath. In their hats they wore a medal, such as in 
that age was often distributed in war; and they were 
evidently subalterns in one of those free bands which 
were always ready to serve in any quarrel, if a ser- 
vice it could be called, were a battle was little more 
than a mockery; and the slain, as on an opera-stage, 
were up and fighting to-morrow. Overcome with 
the heat, they threw aside their cloaks, and, with 
their gloves tucked under their belts, continued for 
some time in earnest conversation. At length they 
rose to go, and the Venetian thus addressed their 
hostess. Excellent lady, may we leave under your 
roof, for a day or two, this bag of gold’? ‘* You 
may,’ she replied gaily, ‘ but remember, we fasten 
only witha latch. Bars and bolts we have none in 
our village, and if we had, where would be your 
security?? ‘In your word, lady.’ £ But what if I 
died to-night? where would it be then?’ said she 
laughing. ‘The money would goto the church, for 
none could claim it.? * Perhaps you will favour us 
with an acknowledgment.? ‘If you will write it.’ 
An acknowledgment was written accordingly, and 
she signed it before Master Bartolo, the village- 
physician, who had just called by chance to learn 
the news of the day; the gold to be delivered when 
applied for, but to be delivered (those were the 
words) not to one—nor to two—but the three; words 
wisely introduced by those to whom it belonged, 
knowing what they know of each other. The gold 
they had just released from a miser’s chest in Peru- 
gia; aud they were on a scent that promised more. 

They and their shadows were no sooner departed, 
than the Venetian returned, saying, ‘ give me leave 
to set my seal on the bag, as the others have done;’ 
and she placed it on a table before him. But in that 
moment she was calied away to receive a cavalier, 
who had just dismounted from his horse; and, when 
she came back, it was gone. The temptation had 
proved irresistible; and the man and the money had 
vanished together. ‘* Wretched woman that I am!’ 
she cried, as in an agony of grief she fell on her 
daughter’s neck, ‘ what will become of us? Are 
we again to be cast out into the wide world? Un- 
happy child, would that thou hadst never been born!’ 
Aud all day long she lamented; but her tears avail- 
ed her little. ‘The others were not slow in return- 
ing to claim their due; and there were no tidings of 
the thief; he had fled far away with his plunder. A 
process against her was instantly began in Bologna; 
and what defence could she make—how release her- 
self from the obligation of the bond? Wilfully or 
in negligence she had parted with the gold; she had 

ed with it to one, when she should have kept it 

or all; and inevitable ruin awaited her. ‘Go, Gi- 

anetta,’ said she to her daughter, ‘take this veil 
which your mother has worn and wept under so of- 
ten, and implore the Counsellor Calderino to plead 
for us on the day of trial. He is generous, and will 
listen to the unfortunate. But, if he will not, go 


* La Croce Bianca 


from door to door. Monaldi cannot refuse us. Make 
haste, my child; but remember the chapel as you 
pass by it. Nothing prospers without a prayer.’ 
Alas! 'she went, but in vain. These were retained 
against them; those demanded more than they had 
to give; and all bade them despair. What was to be 
done? No advocate, and the cause to come on to- 
morrow! Now Gianetta had a lover, and he wasa 
student of the law, a young man of great promise, 
Lorenzo Martelli. He had studied long and dili- 
gently under that learned lawyer, Giovanni Andreas, 
who, though little of stature, was great in renown, 
and by his contemporaries was called the Arch-doc- 
tor, the Rabbie of Doctors, the Light of the World. 
Under him he had studied, sitting on the same bench 
with Petrarch; and also under his daughter Novella, 
who would often lectyre to the scholars when her 
father was otherwise engaged, placing herself be- 
hind a small curtain, lest her beauty should divert 
their thoughts; a precaution in this instance at least 
unnecessary, Lorenzo having lost his heart to ano- 
ther. To him she flies in her necessity; but of what 
assistance can he be? He has just taken his place 
at the bar, but he has never spoken; and how stand 
up alone, unpractised and unprepared as he is, against 
an array that would alarm the most experienced? 
‘ Were Las mighty as I am weak,’ said he, * my fears 
for you would make me as nothing. But I will be 
there, Gianetta; and may the Friend of the friend- 
less give me strength in that hour! Even now my 
heart fails me; but, come what will, while I have a 
loaf to share, you and your mother never shall want. 
I will beg through the world for you.” The day ar- 
rives, and the court assembles. ‘The claim is stated, 
and the evidence given. And now the defence is 
called for—but none is made; not a syllable is utter- 
ed; and, after a pause and a consultation of some mi- 
nutes, the judges are proceeding to give judgment, 
silence having been proclaimed in the court, when 
Lorenzo rises and thus addresses them: ‘ Reverend 
Signors, young as I am, may I venture to speak be- 
fore you’ I would speak in behalf of one who has 
none else to help her; and I will not keep you long. 
Much has been said; much on the sacred nature of 
obligation—and we acknowledge it in its full force. 
Let it be fulfilled, and to the last letter. It is what 
we solicit, what we require. But to whom is the 
bag of gold to be delivered? What says the bond? 
Not to one—not to two—but to the three. Let the 
three stand forth and claim it.? From that day (for 
who can doubt the issue’) none were sought, none 
employed, but the subtle, the eloquent Lorenzo. 
Wealth followed fame; nor need I say how soon he 
sat at his marriage-feast, or who sat beside him,” 


From the Boston Centinel. 
THE LONG MAN—A legend from the South End. 
Ipse arduas altaque pulsat sidera.— Virgil. 


If you will grant me a patient half hour’s perusal, I 
will endeavour to give youall the information extant 
respecting a horrible apparition which about a year 
ago terrified the inhabitants of the South End, and 
was generally known by the appellation of the **Long 
Man.” I had been long conversant withall the spec- 


which 1 have always taken an intense interest. ‘This 
portion of the metropolis, even up to a very late pe- 
riod, preserved its fine antique dwelling-houses, and 
mantully resisted the approaches of innovation and 
improvement. Now, however, where, in place of 
its glorious old bar rooms, its buildings and its nar- 
row streets, modern flaring red brick hotels, banks, 
rows, and widened streets are springing up in every 
direction, the romance of my early attachment is 
fading away. There are still, however, some rem- 
nants of the ancient regime. ‘The Lamb ‘Tavern, al- 


been erected in the rear of the old establishment, | 
still retains some vestige of its primitive simplicity. 

In its bar-room you still meet an occasional old gen- 

tleman, in a cocked hat, pearl-coloured unutterables, 

and knee-buckles, who will smoke any dozen heads 

dry, and who, in spite of your assertion and an old 

a before his eyes, declares he will never be- 

ieve the Ronsi Vestris dauced before an American | 
audience, and insists upon it that such airy pirouettes 
are confined to the Opera at Paris. 

At the period to which my story refers, my par- 
ticular friend Tom Hookah, (by corruption, Hooker) 
an inveterate smoker, had lodgings at the Lamb ‘T'a- 
vern, and there I frequently visited him, to hear his 
irresistibly droll stories, and to assist him in dimin- 
ishing the solidity of a curious carved box, contain- 
ing nothing but “real Havana,” as he said and swore 
—and it was from Tom that I imbibed the inveterate 
hatred which inspired my bosom against the unfor- 
tunate ** Long Man.” 

My knowledge of this unhappy being occurred in 
the following manner:—It was a bleak rainy night in 
December, and not having seen Tom for a fortnight, 
I mustered up sufficient courage to brave the ele- 
mental warfare without, and wrapping myself in my 
cloak, wended my solitary way down’ Washington 
street to the Lamb Tavern. ‘Tom had stepped out 
for a few moments, and [had dried myself in the 
blaze of a tremendous oak-wood fire, when Tom en- 
tered the apartment. 1 was struck with his ghastly 
and wo-begone air. He silently took my hand, 
shook it, seated himself, and gazing for a few mo- 
ments into the fire, fell into a torrent of tears. I was 
inexpressibly affected. ‘‘Tom,”criedI, ‘‘you have 
been doing something Gespermo—7ou haven’t been 
fool enough to fall in love?” ‘Not such a block~ 


head!” answered Tom with a faint smile; ‘‘but,” 


tres and bores perambulating this part of the city, in | 


though an immense additional brick building has | 


added he, after a pause, “I’ve seen the Spondaic 
Gentleman, to-night.” ‘‘Spondaic?” Aye,” re. 
oa he, ‘he’s like a spondee, for he’s too long.— 
Six feet ten, by this hand. Perhaps I am right in 
conjecturing that you are unacquainted with the his. 
tory of a monster who has struck a terror to the 
hearts of all the smokers inthe South End? Listen, 
then, and be enlightened. About a week ago, as | 
was sitting half asleep over a pint of purl and the 
last novel, the waiter showed in a long thin man ip 
black, who appeared to be a relic of the ancient race 
of giants. Words are inadequate to express my as. 
tonishment at this tremendous freak of nature, It 
was exactly three minutes and fifteen seconds before 
I could bring myself to believe that the being before 
me lived and breathed and had existence like my- 
self. As it was impossible for the monster to pre- 
serve his perpendicularity, he lay along the floor, 
and his frame, extended in this posture, was ghastly 
imagination. 
soon discovered that the animal was a gentleman 
of property who had emigrated hither from New 
York, and had brought letters to me from a friend 
in the latter city. Of course it was expected that I 
should show him every eivility. Accordingly, after 
having conversed with the fellow some time, L offer. 
ed him my snuff-box, inquiring if he took the pre- 
aration. You know my aromatic snuff; you know 
ow I prize it; you know whether or not its equal 
can be found in Boston; and you can—no, hang me 
if you can—imagine my horror when I saw the crea- 
ture sweep up the whole contents of my snuff-box to 
feed his unconscionable proboscis. If I had had 
pistols on my table, I wouldn’t have been answer- 
able for the consequences. I asked the monster if 
he would take wine,—and whether he would take 
Madeira or Champaigne. Fool that I was! I might 
have anticipated his answer. Witha kind of despe- 
) ration l rang the bell for Champaigne and glasses, 
I slowly extracted the cork—I could hear the chuckle 
of the giant, as his practised ear anticipated, from 
the sound the sparkling liquid extracted from the 
glass, the quality of his delicious refreshment;—] 
could hear distinetly the gurgling sound of the wine 
as it flowed like a little fountain down his throat— 
and it .—“; a smelling bottle to bring me to my 
senses, You know that I am tolerably generous— 
you know that I do notbegrudge my friends two, 
three, nay half a dozen, of the highest priced; but | 
could not view, philosophically, a single visiter 
drink off six bottles of my cherished beverage,—for 
this was the quantum I allowed him. Of this minia- 
ture vinous ocean I swallowed but a single glass, for 
the monster in his eagerness forgot the most com- 
mon rules of decency and politeness. He took the 
richly stored basket trom my hand, and setting it by 
his side, nonchalantly knocked the necks off by 
bringing them in contact with the leg of the table, 
and calmly decanted the liquid into the yawning 
chasm of his throat. 

I endeavoured to look ‘‘unutterable things,” but 
the calm, shining impudence of my unhallowed visi- 
ter prevented any expression save that of terror and 
aversion—nay, 1 was irresistibly impelled to offer 
further civilities, although morally certain of their 
being accepted. With a trembling heart I proceeded 
to the mantel-piece, and taking down a box which 
contained my worst cigars, and handing it to the 
Long Man, asked if he smoked. Witha feeling of 
intense anxiety I waited his deliberate answer—Oh 
ye immortal gods! the monster smoked! After ex- 
amining the box he had in hand, he requested me to 
remove it. A faint ray of hope blazed in my bosom; 
the snuff'and the wine had afforded him sufficient re- 
treshment—delusive idea! he growled out “bring 
me other box”—and however unwilling, I was 
foreed to comply with the demand or rather the 
command, Cigar after cigar disappeared before the 
fire-fiend—the room grew dark—the lights went out 
in the dense atmosphere—I swooned, and on my re- 
covery found it was morning; the Long Man had 
vanished, and with him every cigar I possessed upon 
the earth. I have not seen him since until this eve- 
ning—the monster having purchased all the cigars 
for miles around, had lit upon an hitherto-undisco- 
vered box, and was striding down the street, sur- 
rounded by a cloud of smoke. If he lives,” con- 
tinued Tom, as I rose to depart ‘we must swear off 
from smoking—the creature will monopolize all the 
cigars in Boston, and will also find means to confis- 
cate what the fraternity import from other regions.” 

The night was very dark as | returned homeward, 
but the obscurity was not the fault of the city lamps, 
although Heaven knows what a very penurious qua- 
lity of refulgence they emit—No, the darkness was 
artificial—it was ereated by immense clouds of cigar 
smoke. AsI gasped in the dim air, a horrid being 
hurried by me; I gazed upon his unnatural elonga- 
tion of frame, as he rushed by me like a desert wind; 
I gazed upon his fire-breathing nostzils and 
spirit of es it was the tall Gentleman. 

A few weeks after this adventure, Tom called upon 
me one morning in high spirits, and with a heart 
beating high with joy, informed me that the Long 
Man had departed from the city for New York—he 
had seen him in the Providence stage, and had en- 
gaged the driver, by a liberal donation of two shil- 
ings and sixpence, to drive like the d—-] until ten 
miles of the road were passed. The baggage of the 
monster consisted of an hundred boxes of cigars, 
which the Lamb Tavern smokers had entered into 4 
most desperate conspiracy to confiseate—and had ac: 
tually quitted the town in buggies toeffect it. Some 
imagined that the stage driver had been bribed, but 
| would’nt swearto it. It seems the cfeature had the 
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impudence to fall in love with a very pretty, tall, 
taidee-looking girl, in Turkish trowsers and blue 
slippers, Who has long been the toast of the Smokers 
Clu. He was very romantic in his solicitations, but 
the rebuffs he received so sank in his mind that he 
determined On quitting the place of attachment for= 
ever. 

Ata late meeting of the Club, it was unanimously 
resolved, that in case of another visit of the Cigar- 
Vampire, all groceremen should be warned that, 
on their indwiging the inhuman propensities of the 
swage by selling him cigars, the patronage of all ci- 
yilized Christians will be withdrawn forever. 

F, A. D. 


THE ILL USED ALPHABET. 
They imitated nature so abominably.—Shakspeare. 


Strange it is that habit, which is almost second na- 
ture, should play suck pranks with the parts of speech 
of the vulgar and unlearned, as to render their ex- 
pressions ludicrous, and their language unintelligible; 
jut what is more strange, this distiguring and ill- 
veating Our mother tongue proceeds from a depra- 
vity of being, always more pcone to evil than to good, 
to false pronunciation than to true, and from a kind 
of low affectation of miscalling things, and of nick- 
naming the creation. If the untaught, illiterate part 
of the community found a difficulty in accenting and 
understanding words of length and uneasy pronuncia- 
tion, and more particularly expressions derived from 
any of the dead languages, or those of the continent, 
they would merit pity, and it would be unjust to ex- 
pect from them what they had no means or oppor- 
tunity of acquiring. If certain letters, such as th to 
foreigners, and to our neighbour Pat over the water, 
were so hard to be pronounced, that the speaker found 
it necessary to omit or substitute a letter, as in the 
case Of Paddy’s throat, which he calls his troat, or 
the Frenchman’s dining wiz you, or wit you, instead 
of with you—the thing might be accounted for; but 
when the speaker adds, instead of retrenching letters 
or syllables, or alternates a false pronunciation, the 
habit is both disgusting and abominable. Of the 
first genus, sw generis of the swinish multitude are 


cutting one’s finger with a knife like (the knife bein 
the actual instrument which performed the fealelent 
and similar absurdities; of the second kind is the sub- 
stituting the V for the W, and improperly alternat- 
ing it with the ¢h, whereby it is evident that the 
speaker can pronounce those letters, but he or she 
perversely persists in misplacing them, by turning 
vulgar into Wulger, this being the acme of vulgarity, 
and wheel into the veal, of which Mrs, Higginbottom 
would tell her spouse to take care thus; ——-‘‘Muster 
(here thei is wpe ae Muster Haitch, (H) havea 
care of the veal of the shay,” and in the instance of 
Pat asking his landlady not to ¢rust, but to thrust him 
anoggin of whiskey; these, I repeat it, are wilful 
errors, and therefore disgusting and unpardonable. 
The better to give a full idea of this common prac- 
tice, I shall particularize some of the most unfortu+ 
nate ill-treated letters in the alphabet. ‘The vowels, 
i, 0, u, are very unfortunate, and y (why) we cannot 
tell, at play they are losing concerns, in the conver- 
sation of the wilfully vulgar and perverse; they are 
sadly played upon both in word and in deed, very 
sadly indeed! J becomes although low at the 
same time---O is turned into a Ho---U is metamor- 
phosed in sound, making sometimes a Qo, and this, 
too, by people who ought to know better, who do 
know better, but from evil habit and affectation, per- 
severe in error. 
Not less ridiculous is the Scot, who makes his duck 
a duke, and his fowla fool, than the Englishman who 
makes his duke a dook, Tuesday, Toosday, and wears 
a noo soot a’terwards. ‘The most unfortunate conso- 
nants are the H, the R, and the S, the former by being 
lugged in where it ought not to be,and expelled where 
it lee a natural right to be. H is not allowed a horse 
to ride on, because the poor horse is nicknamed an 
oss; but the same letter is put upon a ass, (an md 
where it was never designed to be mounted; the wor« 
hand is maimed soas to be made and, and an unier 
goes offin prime style the other side of Pee ae Bar, 
and in the willages ’tother hend of Vitechapel; nor is 
the letter R better treated by being tacked to the tails 
of Misses Marjar, Sophiar, Georginar, and Jemi- 
mar, and by following par, (pa, the abbreviation of 
papa) below par and mar, who mars the whole gram- 
mar and dictionary. Still more degraded, this inno- 
vent consonant is made like a bumbailiff, a follower 
of the law, and we hear decent people so forget them- 
selves,"and what is due to society, as to go to dawr for 
no just cause, and pass by an old acquaintance because 
they never sawr him. ‘This is a bad species of cut- 
ting as axing a friend how he does, a very barbarous 
way of executing a hackt of common civility. S is 
maltreated by being associated with a strange com- 
panion, as in the instance Ais being converted into 
hisn, hers into hern, &e.; nor is even crooked K left 
alone, for it is very often made a substitute for the 
gentler C in a pekooliar manner; and in that nasty 
negative, I kaant, or the more horrible sound of being 
kotcht, (for caught) the least ¢aking expression that 
ever escaped the lips of a human cretur, The two 
most laughable instances of the improper introduetion 
of the R, and the misplacing of the V and W, oc- 
curred to me in hearing a poet recite his own verses, 
and von of the gentlefolks vithin the sound of Bow- 
bell favour the company on board a Margate steamer 
with two Tie poet began his poem thus, ‘<I 


insop treated us on the wo age vith *O! listen, listen 
to the woice of love!” which was certainly enough to 
put the voice of love out of fashion, and to strike a 
lover dumb; and after varbling that ere song, she 
hummed this here—*‘*Come vistle and I'll come to you 
my lad.” It is to be hoped thatno lad will follow so 
bad an example, whieh is nearly as repulsive as a 
Cockney Wenus, which well mi sites us from the 
whole race of murderers of worth, Of the expletives 
here and there much might be said; but I fear that I 
have already too far abused my reader’s indulgence. 
Ridicule, we are told, isa powerful arm, and operates 
more successfully than instruction oradvice; and it is 
in the hope that these few lines may meet the heyes 
of some of the wilful transgressors in grammar and 
language, that I have penned these aberrations from 
plain English. It would be better for the lower orders 
of socicty to learn their own vulgar tongue correctly, 
than to interlard bad English with barbarous French; 
or to fly to difficult and erudite expressions, whilst 
the most ordinary articles of speech are distorted 
and metamorphosed into nonsense by them. I do 
not cocide (coincide) with Mussus Muggins in 
thinking that an ard vord shows the lady; the plain- 
er the expression, the simpler the phrase, the more 
generally will it be understood, and the less likely 
will it be to be challenged by a eaptious critic, or 
literary malcontent. These sins of omission and 
commission in our language would be easily avoided 
by a little more thought, anda little less affectation; 
for many who express themselves with vulgarity, 
spell and write decently and correctly; to them in 
particular these lines are dedicated, but if they can 
raise a smile inmy more learned perusers, they will 
highly remunerate their admirer and friend. 

The Hermit in London. 


A VISIT TO THE PYRAMIDS. 
The second day of May was the day appointed for 
our pic-nic to the Pyramids. We started long be- 
fore day-break, and traversed the streets of Cairo by 
the light of flambeaux. Soon after we passed the 
gates of the city, the stars ‘ ’gan to pale their ineffec- 
tual light,’ and ‘young-eyed day’ appeared in the east, 
whilsta flood of liquid amber proclaimed the approach 
of the sun, and every minaret, cupola, and airy grove 
of date-trees was tinged with a roseate hue, or bur- 
nished with living gold. The air was fresh even to 
coolness, as we were ferried over the Nile, and right 
glad were we to hail the glorious luminary as he ap- 
eared above the horizon. ‘The travellers passed the 
island of Rhoda, the village of Ghiza, and then cross- 
ed a very fertile plain, covered with corn, where we 
could have imagined the Pyramids were close to us, 
but their immensity deceived us, for they were still 
several miles distant. We then came to a barren 
tract, where were goats browzing, buffaloes rumina- 
ting, camels grazing, and several Bedouin eneamp- 
ments. The men were ‘sitting in the tent-door in 
the heat of the day;’ the women were within, work- 
ing at the mill, and making bread. The Sheiks came 
forward and saluted us most respectfully, and when 
they saw me, they called out ‘Haram.’ As we wound 
along the plain, you cannot conceive how picturesque 
our party pope The heavy-armed Janissaries; 
Osman in his Mameluke dress; some of our En- 
glish friends in their splendid Turkish costumes, 
rich in scarlet and crimson, green, blue, and gold;— 
our Turkish, Arab, and Indian attendants, whose 
dark complexions, wild countenances, and fantastic 
dresses harmonized well with the scene, and I could 
have fancied we were a caravan bound to Mecca, or 
a party flying to the Desert for safety. I, inmy En- 
glish attire, was the only humdrum among the whole, 
and perhaps the only one who could have walked the 
streets in London without being mobbed. By the 
time 
‘The sultry sun had gained the middle sky,” 

we came into the neighbourhood of the Sphynx; the 
Sphynx, of which every one has heard so much; and 
here the soil presented such immense fissures, and 
such heavy beds of sand, that, whilst wrapped, no 
doubt, in some very sublime speculation, down fell 
the donkey, and overits head wentl * * * The 
Sphynx presented an African countenance, and her 
hair was dressed much in the same style with my 
Nubian friends in the slave market. The sand, which 
at times has been cleared away, had again collected, 
and it was at this time nearly imbedded by it. We 
at length reached the Pyramids, which were founded 
by Cheops, Cephrenes, and Mycerinus, between 815 
and 10S2 years before Christ, and which stand in the 
Desert, as if intended for the time-pieces of creation, 
by which the flight of centuries may be counted, as 
by the gnomons of our dial we reckon that of ours.— 
There is nothing in their immediate vicinity with 
which to compare them, and their very immensity 
deceives the spectator. They rather look like exca- 
vated mountains than edifices reared by man, and it 
is only by our own insignificance, that we can com- 
prehend their enormous magnitude. We all imme- 
diately commenced the labour of ascending. * * * 
* * * My heavy cloth habit was but too ill suited 
for the attempt, and 1 soon found neither my cour- 
age nor my strength were adequate to the under- 
taking. I, however, did not relinquish it till I had 
been repeatedly entreated to desist, and I was at 
length glad to veil my cowardice under the pretence 
of conjugal obedience, as C———— was really seri- 
ously alarmed for my safety. I therefore accepted 
Osman’s proffered services, and remained with him, 
tete-a-tete, for about half an hour, suspended, like 
Mahomet’s coffin, between heaven and earth, upon 


sawr my lovely Lydiar smile.” How we are giving to 
err in sole of’ at as well as gospel! Miss Blink- 


the north-east angle of the Pyramid of Cheops, It 


was a curious situation, looking over the valley of 
the Nile on the one side, and the immense deserts of 
Africa on the other, surrounded by pyramids and 
tombs, in company with a Scotch Turk! * * * 
Shortly afterwards down came Sheik Chaund, sup- 
ported by two Arabs, saying ‘his head turned round 
before he could reach the top;’ and I then congratu- 
lated myself on my prudence in not having attempt- 
ed to proceed farther, the more so, as the gentlemen, 
on their return, all told me I had lost nothing but the 
honour of carving my initials on the top myself, which, 
however, was done for me by deputy. The descent 
was truly frightful. I was compelled to jump from 
stone to stone, and one false step would have preci- 
pitated me to the bottom, and dashed me to pieces; 
but, however, after all our exertions, perils, and 
dangers were over, Ido not think we ever had a more 
amusing repast, than that we {partook of, spread on 
the ground, something in the Arab style, in a sort of 
recess, over the door of the great Pyramid of Cheops, 
and wader the shelter of some huge projecting stones. 
At its conclusion, a saddle being brought for my 
pillow, I partook of the general siesta, sleeping un- 
disturbed by the ghost of Cheops, till it was time 
to visit the interior of the Pyramid; and this, having 
the fair Pekuah’s fate in mind, I was determined 
nothing should prevent my exploring. —Osman pio- 
neered, holding my hand, and conducting me up and 
down, through passages, dark, steep, narrow, and 
more gloomy than imagination can fancy, till we 
reached the King’s chamber, a large and lofty room, 
with a flat roof, formed of immense blocks of granite, 
and with a sarcophagus hewn out of one tremendous 
piece, placed considerably out of the centre, which 
resisted our every endeavour to break off a piece by 
way of trophy. The flickering light of the flambeaux 
glared strangely and terribly upon the dark walls, 
throwing each individual into bold relief, and, as our 
voices resounded in the sepulehral chamber, me- 
thought they had a hollow and an unearthly sound. 
The approach to this room was very unpleasant; the 
gentlemen strode from side to side over a dark abyss, 
small holes being cut for their feet; but I ascended 
by a steep, very narrow, slippery, and highly-polish- 
ed ledge, or abutment of granite. The return was 
even worse than descending the Pyramid, and I 
could not but think of the terrific bridge of a hair’s 
breadth, over which faithful Mussulmen pass to Pa- 
radise. I onee nearly lost my footing, when I was 
fortunately caught by the nervous grasp of one of 
the Arab attendants; but my sensations were more 
dreadful at the instant than [ can describe, and on 
emerging from the dark passages, after visiting the 
Queen’s chamber which is smaller than the King’s, 
and has a vaulted roof and a recess, glad indeed was 
Lagain to meet the cheerful light of day, and to 
breathe once more a purer atmosphere. Some of 
the party descended into the well, and found dust 
and dirt, bats and darkness, for their trouble; and 
they also paid a visit to the Pyramid of Cepranes.— 
Mrs. Elwood’s Overland Journey to India. 


The last best fruit which comes to late perfection 
even in the kindest soul, is, tenderness towards the 
hard, forbearance towards the unforbearing, warmth 
of heart towards the cold, philanthropy towards 
the misanthropic.---Jean Paul, 


SELECT POETRY. 


From the New-England Weekly Review. 
ISABELLA OF AUSTRIA. 


Isabeila, Infanta of Parma, and consort of Joseph 
Il. of Austria, predicted her own death immediate- 
ly after her marriage with the Emperor. Amidst the 
gaicty and splendour of Vienna and Presburg, she 
was reserved and melancholy. She believed that 
Heaven had given her a view of the future; and that 
her lovely child, the namesake of the great Maria 
Theresa, would perish with her. Her predictions 
were verified. 


Midst the palace-bowers of Hungary—-imperial Pres- 
burg’s pride, 

With ee? noble-born and beautiful assembled at her 
side; 

She stood beneath the Summer-heavens—the soft 
winds sighing on— 

Stirring the green and arching boughs, like dancers 
in the sun. 

The a ul pomegranate’s gold—the snowy orange 
bloom— 

The lotus and the creeping vine—the rose’s meek 
perfume— 

The willow crossing with its green some statue’s mar- 
ble hair,— 

All that might charm th’ exquisite sense, or light the 

* soul, was there! 


But she—a monarch’s treasured one—leaned gloomi- 
ly apart, 
With her dark eye tearfully cast down, and a sha- 
dow on her heart— | 
Young, beautiful and dearly loved—what sorrow 
hath she known? 

Are not the hearts and swords of all held sacred as 
her own? 

Is not her lord the kingliest in battle-field or bower, 

The a em, at the council-hall or at the banquet 

our? 

Is not his love as full and deep as his own Danube’s 

tide— 


And wherefore in her princely home, weeps Isabel, 


his bride? 


She raised her jewelled hand, and flung her veiling 
tresses back, , 

Bathing its snowy tapering within their glossy 
black;— 

A tear fell on the orange leaves—rich gem and 

mimic blossom, 

And — robe shook fearfully upon her sighing 

osom. 

Smile on—-smile on,”—she murmured low, for 
all is joy around— 

Gay, trembling sunshine, stainless sky, soft airs and 
blossomed ground— 

Tis meet the light of heart should smile, when na- 
ture’s brow is fair, 

And melody and fragrance meet—twin sisters of the 
air! 


‘¢ But ask me not to share with ye the beauty of this 
scene— 

The fountain-fall,mosaic walk, and tessellated green; 

And point not to the mild blue sky, or glorious sum- 
mer sun— 

I know how very fair is all, the hand of God hath 
done: 

The sun—the sky—the hurrying cloud—the foun- 
tain leaping forth— 

The swaying trees—the scented flowers—the dark, 
green robes of earth-- 

[love them still;—yet I have learned to turn aside 
from all, 

And never more my heart must own their sweet but 
fatal thrall. 


** And I could love the noble one whose mighty name 
1 bear 

And closer to my bursting heart his hallowed image 
wear; 

And I could mark our sweet young flower, expand- 
ing day by day— 

And taste of that unearthly joy which mothers only 
may}; 

But no—l may not turn to earth—that voice is in my 
ear-- 

That shadow lingers by my side,—the death-wail and 
the bier! 

The cold and starless night of death, where day may 
never beam--- 

The silence and the loathsomeness, the sleep which 
hath no dream! 


*€ Oh God!---to leave this fair bright world,---and, 
more than all, to know 

The moment when the Spectral One shall deal his 
fearful blow--- ‘ 

To know the day---the very hour---to feel the tide 
roll on, 

To shudder at the gloom before, and weep the sun- 
shine gone--- 

To count the days---the few short days of life and 
light and breath, 

Between me and the noisome grave---the voiceless 
home of death! 

Alas---if knowing, feeling this, I murmur at my 
doom--- 

Let not thy frowning, oh, my God! lend darkness to 
the tomb. 


‘¢Qh! I have borne my spirit up, and smiled amidst 
the chill 

Remembrance of my certain doom which lingers 
with me still: 

I would not cloud my fair child’s brow, nor let a tear 
drop dim 

The eye that met my wedded lord’s, lest it should 
sadden him; 

But there are moments when the gush of feeling 
hath its way— 

That hidden tide of unnamed wo nor love nor fear 
may stay. 

Smile on—smile on—light-hearted ones—your sun 
of joy ishigh! , 

Smile on,—and leave the doomed of Heaven to weep, 
to fade and die!” 


~ * * ~ 
A funeral chant was wailing through Vienna’s holy 
pile, 
A coffin with its gorgeous pall was borne along the 
aisle; 
The banners of a kingly race waved high above the 
dead, 


A mighty - 9084 of mourners came—a king was at its 
head, 

A youthful king, with mournful tread and dim and 
tearful eve; 

He had not dreamed that one so pure as his fair 
bride could die! 

And sad and wild above the throng the funeral an- 
them rung, 

‘¢Mourn for the hope of Austria--mourn for the loved 
and young!” 

The wail went up from other lands—the vallies of 
the Hun, 

Fair Parma with its orange-bowers, its hills of vine 
and sun: 

The lilies of imperial France drooped as the sound 
went by, 

The long lament of cloistered Spain was mingled 
with the ery. 

The dweller in Colorno’s halls—the Slowak, at his 
cave 

The bowed at the Eseurial—the Magyar sternly 
brave, 

All wept the early-strieken flower; and burst from 
every tongue, 

‘*¢ Mourn for the dark-eved Isabel---mourn for the 


loved and young.” 
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From the New Monthly Magazine for September. 
MORNING HYMN OF MEMNON’S LYRE.* 


Fountain of living light to all, 
Of melody to me, 

Soon as thy morning lustre fall 

Is sparkling in the East land hall, 
My song begins to thee! 

Sun! thou great glory of the sky! 
Full as thine ears may ring 

With the loud orbed minstrelsy, 

Oh! list to the sweet melody 
That here for thee I sing! 

It is Earth’s music—but it thrills 
For nothing earthly, Sun! 

Thou’rt scarcely on the Orient hills, 

But gentle song my fancy fills— 
Alas! that e’er ’tis done! 


I am all thine—the perfumed sighs 
Of morning, mountain, heath, 
Seek not more fond!y the soft skies 
That warm them, than my melodies 

Send unto thee their breath! 


Oh! it is sweet to hear them wake 
And rouse each sleepy string, 

At first, low murmuring tones they make, 

But bolder, deeper thrills they take,— 
At thy full rise they sing! 

There are some tears upon my wires— 
They are not the night dews— 

They are a melancholy Lyre’s 

Jealous of those revolving fires 
That hymn the Spheral Muse! 


Sun! do they love thee well as I? 
When thou art down the West 

They gaily sparkle o’er the sky, 

Not when thy glorious face is nigh 
Are they in beauty drest! 


How different here! when thou art gone, 
Cold tears and sighs are mine— 

With thy last look my joy is done— 

With thy first smile my song’s begun. 
Its theme and music thine! 


The night wind oft with tender sigh 
- Breathes on my heedless strings; 
But nota single melody 
Forgets its faithfulness to thee, 
Not one soft answer sings! 


Sometimes with jealous rage he sweeps 
Across my dreaming breast; 
But hopeless lover! fondness keeps 
Her truth inshrined there, and weeps, 
And loves him all unblest! 
My Sun-God! love!—my hope! my dream! 
Why dost thou let the Moon 
Flaunt through my path in golden beam? 
Why does she there so proudly seem 
 Usurping thy bright noon?— 
From my fond thoughts I often start 
And think her light is thine;— 
How melancholy to the heart, 
From a sweet phantasy to part, 
And dreams for truth resign! 


Oh! that I had the power to climb 
O’er the high clouds to thee— 
To have thy love through all sweet time, 
Not sing the one cold morning chime, 
But endless melody! 


To bring soft shadows round thy soul 
With music’s spell at Even, 
When thou hast reach’d the western goal, 
And thou wert weary of thy roll 
O’er the wide arch of Heaven! 


But no! ’tis vain—Aurora’s child,t 
With his cold senselegs grasp, 

Enslaves me in this ruin’d wild, 

A weeping thing that should have smiled 
In thy more gentle clasp! 

Farewell! thou passest by, 

Wilt think of me in the low sky 


; From the New-England Weekly Review. 
‘-NEW-ENGLAND. 


Land of the forest and the rock— 
Of dark blue lake, and mighty river— 
Of mountains reared aloft to mock 
The storm’s career—the lightning’s shock, — 
My own, n land, forever!— 
Land of the beautiful and brave— 
The freeman’s home—the martyr’s grave— 
The nursery of giant men, 
- Whose deeds have linked with every glen, 
And every hill and every stream, 
The romance of some warrior-dream !— 
Oh—never may a son of thine, 
Where’er his wandering steps incline, - 
Forget the sky which bent above 
~ His childhood like a dream of love— 
‘The stream beneath the hill flowing— 
The broad-armed trees above it growing— 
The clear breeze through the foliage blowing;--. 
- Or, hear unmoved, the taunt of scorn 
Breathed o’er the brave New-England born;— 
Or mark the stranger’s Jaguar hand 
Disturb the ashes of thy dead— 
* The tians erected a statue to Memnon, 
holding a lyre in its hand, which as soon as the sun 
shone upon it, emitted musical sounds, 


W. 


+ Memnon was the son of Aurora and Tithonus. | 


The buried glory of a land 
Whose soil with noble blood is red, 
And sanctified in every part, 

Nor feel resentment, like a brand, 
Unsheathing from his fiery heart! 

Oh ner hills may catch the sun 
Beneath the glorious heaven of France; 

And streams, rejoicing as they run 
Like life beneath the day-beam’s glance, 

May wander where the orange-bo 

With golden fruit is bending low;— 

And there may bend a brighter sky 

O’er green and classic Italy— 

And pillared fane and ancient grave 
Bear record of another time, 

And over shaft and architrave 
The green luxuriant ivy climb;— 

And far towards the rising sun ;' 

The palm may shake its leaves on high, 

Where flowers are opening, one by one, 
Like stars upon the twilight sky, 

And breezes soft as sighs of love 
Above the rich mimosa stray, 

And through the Brahmin’s sacred grove 
A thousand bright-hued pinions play !— 

Yet, unto thee, New-England, still 
Thy wandering sons shall stretch their arms, 

And thy rade chart of rock and hill 
Seem dearer than the land of palms! 

Thy massy oak and mountain pine 
More welcome than the banyan’s shade, 

And every free, blue stream of thine 
Seem richer than the golden bed 

Of Oriental waves, which glow 

And sparkle with the wealth below! 

Land of my fathers!—if my name, 

Now humble, and unwed to fame, 

Hereafter burn upon the lip, 

As one of those which may not die, 


' Linked in eternal fellowship 


With visions pure and strong and high-- 
If the wild dreams which quicken now 
The throbbing pulse of heart and brow, 
Hereafter take a real form 
Like spectres changed to being warm; 

And over temples worn and gray 
The star-like crown of glory shine,— 


_ Thine be the bard’s undying lay, 


The murmur of his praise be thine! 


TO 


I met thee in a’stranger land, 
Far from my own blue streams, 
And beautiful thy spirit shone 
Upon my gentle dreams; 
And then my harp, that long had slept 
Unheard, unvisited, unswept, 
Awoke in Beauty’s gleams, 
As erst the lyre of Memnon woke 
When morning o’er the landscape broke. 


I listened—and my spirit knelt, 
Unshadowed girl, to thee, 

As evening’s bright and glorious bow 
Bends to its own lov’d sea; 

Thy gentle look, the smile that played 

Upon thine angel features, bade 
Long-hidden thoughts go free, 

And glassed again in manhood's tears 

‘The eden-tints of earlier years. 


Farewell—my lonely pathway now 

Is laid mid storm and strife, 
But thy dear voice will be a tone 

Of music in my life; 
The rocks, that o’er thy forehead flow 
Like sunset o’er a field of snow-- 

Thy form with glory rife~ 
All, still to these my heart will turn— 
The sweetest flowers in memory’s urn. 


Farewell—farewell—yon lovely star 

Is pure and bright like thee, 
And the dark cloud, that dims its face, 

Is but a type of me; 
From the blue heavens the cloud will go, 
But that unfading star will glow 

Still beautiful and free; 
And thus thy life, with fadeless ray, 
Will shine when I am passed away. 

G. D. P. 


STANZAS.—Bsr 0. w. B. PEABODY. 
: FROM THE TOKEN For 18381. 


Too lovely and too eariy lost! 
My memory clings to thee, 

For thou wast once my guiding star 
Amid the treacherous sea; 

But doubly cold and cheerless now, 
The wave too dark before, 

Since every beacon-light is quenched 
Along the midnight shore. 

I saw thee first, when hope arose 
On youth’s triumphant wing, 

And thou wast lovelier than the light 
Of early dawning Spring. 

Who then could dream, that health and joy 
Would e’er desert the brow, 


So bright with varying lustre onee, 
That brow! how proudly o’er it then 

Thy kingly beauty hung, 
When wit, or my aye or mirth 
Came burning from the tongue; 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. | 


_| MEY, in the 54th year of his age. 


on the part of the 
; bride, As the matter is toundergo a legal investig- 
| New Haven Palladium. 


Or when upon that glowing cheek 
The kindling smile was spread, 

Or tears, to thine own woes denied, 
For others’ griefs were shed. 


Thy mind! It ever was the home 
f high and holy thought; 
Thy life, an emblem of pure truths 
hy pure example taught; 
When blended in thine eye of light 
As from a royal throne, 
Kindness and peace and virtue there 
In mingled radiance shone. 


One evening when the Autumn dew 
Upon the hills was shed, 

And Hesperus, far down the West 
His starry host had led, 

Thou said’st, how sadly and how oft 
To that prophetic eye, 

Visions of darkness and decline 
And early death were nigh. 


It was a voice from other worlds, 
Which none beside might hear, 

Like the night breeze’s plaintive lyre, 
Breathed faintly on the ear; 

It was the warning kindly given, 
When blessed spirits come 

From their bright paradise above, - 
To call a sister home. 


How sadly on my spirit then 
That fatal warning fell! 

But oh, the dark reality 
Another voice may tell; 

The quick decline—the parting sigh— 
The slowly moving bier— 

The lifted sod—the sculptured stone— 
The unavailing tear— 

The amaranth flowers that bloom in heaven, 
Entwine thy temples now, 

The crown that shines i 
Is beaming on thy brow; 

The seraphs round the burning throne 
Have borne thee to thy rest, 

To dwell among the saints on high, 
Companion of the blest. 


The sun hath set in folded clouds— 
Its twilight rays are gone, 

And gathered in the shades of night, 
The storm is rolling on. 

Alas! how ill that bursting storm 
The fainting spirit braves, 

When they, the lovely and the lost 
Are gone to early graves. 


MARRIED, 

In Princeton, N. J. on Tuesday morning, by the 
Rev. George S. Woodhull, Wm. K. M‘Donatp, 
Esq. Attorney at Law, of Alexandria, D. C. to Miss 
Hannan M., youngest daughter of James Carnahau, 
D. D. President of Princeton College. 

On Tuesday evening, by the Rev. John Chambers, 
re ER, to Marcaret Myrnick, both of 

is city. 

On the same evening, by the same, Wa. Coorsr, 
to Ex1zarTa Fow er, both of this city. 

In Wengen, on Monday evening, the 18th inst. 
by the Rev. Mr. Post, Gen. Danrex S. Donetsoy, 
of Tennessee, to Miss Marearet, daughter of the 
Hon. John Branch, Seeretary of the Navy. 

On Thursday evening, the 21st inst. by the Rey. 
John Grant, Mr. Gzorer W. Recxirr, to Miss 
all of this city. 

At Prospect, on the 11th inst. by the Rev. Mr. 
Bray, Mr. Canver Hotcaxiss, of Windsor, N. Y. 
to Miss Satiy Scott, of the former place, after an 
interesting courtship of 12hours. Shortly after the 
union of the happy pair, and whilst in the midst of 
connubial bliss, they were sadly disturbed by the en- 
trance of a sheriff with an attachment against them 
for $3000 in favour of a disappointed swain, for a 
breach of promise of marria 


tion, it would be improper to give the details. 


On Thursday evening last, at the seat of Samuel 
Dickinson, Esq. near the city of Trenton, N. J. by the 
Rev. Dr. Beasley, Dr. ——— M‘Ca tt, of Philadel- 
Eon’ to Mary, only daughter of Samuel Dickinson, 


DIED; 

On Wed morning, the 20th inst. Mr. Wm. 
PrizsTMaN, in the 85d year of his | 

On Wednesday morning, 20th inst. in the 27th 
year of his age, Mr. Tuomas Lewis, of the firm of 
Horner & Lewis, grocers. 

On Tuesday morning last, at her residence in this 
city, Mrs. Axx Brown, wife of James Brown, Esq. 
a Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States, in 
France. 

On Wednesday, 20th inst. of a li illness, 
Mr. in the 21st age 

On, Wednesday afternoon, Mr. Asrauam Kem- 


At W: on the 9th inst. in the 70th year of 
her age, Mrs. Maneaner M‘Catta, widow of the 
late Boetor Archibald C. MCalla, of Cumberland 


county, N. J, 

On the night of the 23d inst.”in the 54th year of 
her age, Renecca, wife of Thomas Phipps, of pul- 
monary consumption, which she bore with christian 


On Saturday, Caantes H. Roun, M. D, 
On the 23d inst. in the 28th year of his age, Say 
vEL Branner, son of Frederick Branner, 


Mrs. Cuartorre M. 


. Davison, wife of Robe 
Davison, aged 56 years. 
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Checks, Cards, Handbills, and Priwtixe of every 
description executed with neatness, accuracy, and despatet: 


resignation. 


at this office. 


On Tuesday evening, after a protracted illnes 
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